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Dad, May I Have the Car Tonight? 


Wainwright Evans 


A REAL poser among family prob- 
lems in this day of the automobile is 
the Family Car. Who shall use the 
car, and when, has become a source of 
discord in thousands of homes. 

It is at once a domestic and a social 
question. On the domestic side, how 
can the use of the car be portioned 
out between parents and children in 
such a way that everybody will feel 
fairly treated and so that the parents 
may retain control and use en ex- 
pensive piece of property to which 
after all they have some right and 
title? 

On the social side, which involves 
the right of the community to protec- 
tion against reckless and incompetent 
drivers, what about the wisdom .of 
turning over to young people an in- 
strument so powerful, so deadly to 
themselves and to others in case of 
accident, and so costly to buy and 
maintain! 

Let’s consider the question from 
the domestic end first. Here, for ex- 
ample, is the Brown family, with two 
adolescents in it—Jim, 18, and Susan, 
19. Other young people they know 
run around in their parents’ cars, and 
unless Jim and Susan can hit a similar 
pace, they are at a disadvantage. 


Ir Is very easy for Jim and Susan 
to keep the car pretty continuously 
in use. On Monday night Jim calls on 
a girl he knows. Tuesday night he 
goes with Anne, who prefers boys 
who have cars, to a dance, and gets 
home at 3 in the morning, up to which 
hour Mr. and Mrs. Brown sleep poor- 
ly, with their ears alert for the sound 
of his return. Wednesday afternoon 
Susan uses the car to go to a bridge 








party. Her mother had intended to 
use it on a shopping trip, but takes a 
street car instead. Wednesday night 
- has another date. Mr. and Mrs. 

rown had thought of taking a quiet 
drive, but they call on a neighbor in 
the next block instead. Thursday— 
well on Thursday it’s something else. 
It is likely to go on that way the round 
of the week. 

That means that Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown no longer have a car standing 
in the garage ready for their use when- 
ever they take the notion to get in and 
go. It is no longer their property in 
that sense, tho it used to be, before 
the children could drive. 

Another thing it means is that the 
cost of operating the 
car mounts to appall- 
ing figures, and that 
since Jim, young and 
impatient and in a 
hurry, is rather hard 
on the car, and is giv- 
en to quick starts and 
stops and a free use of 

. the brakes, and to 
high speeds, the repair 
bills are what might 
be expected. 


DRAWINGS BY STUART HAY 


If the whole family goes out in the 
car, Jim does the driving. Jim likes 
to drive, and is not backward about 
saying so. Mr. Brown likes to drive, 
too, but that doesn’t matter. He 
hates to deprive Jim of the pleasure. 
Possibly Jim’s youthful driving makes 
the rest of the family uncomfortable; 
but Jim placidly ignores criticisms, 
and goes right on driving in his usual 
fashion. Mr. Brown shirks an open 
collision with him on this matter, and 
hopes Jim will grow up before his 
driving wrecks the Brown family and 
the Brown car. 


THERE are all sorts of variations to 
the picture, but on the whole the fore- 
going account is fairly representative 
of a condition that exists in one form 
or another in a great many families. 
It is highly unsatisfactory. Is there 
any workable solution? Perhaps, but 
not so long as the parents choose to 
submit passively to such a situation. 

Much has been said about the right 
of children to share whatever com- 
forts and conveniences their parents 
can afford; but quite as much might 
be said of the tendency of thought- 
less young’ [ Continued on page 28 
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A Model for Any Community 


Designed for any section of the United States, for any Ssite-- 
level or hilly--it fits easily on a 50-foot lot 


Frank Wallis, Architect 


| * SETTING out to design this 
cottage, two requisites were ever in 
my thoughts. In the first place the 
plan must be modern, practical, and 
economical. Second, the little home 
must be designed to give it at once the 
air of individuality and distinction. 
And with special emphasis laid on 
these points, the problem has been 
solved to a marked degree. 

One other thing was carefully sought 
while duly considering persons with 
moderate incomes: The plan must be 
so arranged to fit easily on a 50-foot 
lot, with the service entrance unmis- 
takably separated from the main door- 
way and with sufficient drivéway 
space. This, as you can see, has been 
accomplished comfortably without 
crowding. 

For those who prefer to have more 
individuality in their home, this 
French cottage will make an excellent 
change from the English and Ameri- 
can Colonial types. Like many of its 
predecessors, it has walls of stucco 
and a roof of either wood shingles or 
slate. Thus, with such a wide range of 
adaptability, it is ideally suited to any 
part of our country. The exterior is 
made graceful by the low eaves, fine 
proportions generally, and by the 
manner in which the living- and din- 
ing-room wings build up so well with 
the main mass of the home. Each of 
the four views is interesting in itself, 
but especially on the front do we feel 
a gentle sweep permitting this home 
to be placed with as much ease on 
hilly ground as on a more level plot. 
Even the snug little dormers are care- 
fully designed and placed to avoid 
harsh profiles when seen from the sides. 


OSTENSIBLY, there are but five 
rooms and the bathroom. The plan was 
kept to this scheme to realize a lower 
initial cost, also to lessen general house- 
hold responsibilities. However, for the 


family that grows, and most families 
do, a stair to the second floor has been 
included and located in such a way 
that it will land upstairs in a logical 
position for future development, at 
which time two rooms and an extra 
bathroom may be finished. 

On the first floor notice that there 
is not a single corner of waste space. 
The hall, centrally located, embraces 
all five rooms. This detail is in itself 
important. The living-room is gen- 
erous in size and has a high ceiling. 

A large French door leads to a rest- 
ful open terrace facing the garden. 
Today, more than ever before, we 
want to live and dine outdoors. So 
here is an ideal place for those large, 
gay umbrellas and the accompanying 
table and chairs of iron. All these may 
be left out in stormy weather, and be- 
sides their practical use, the custom 
is very much in keeping with the style 
of the home. 


"THE two bedrooms are at the rear 
of the home, where they may enjoy 
the privacy and quiet of the garden. 
The kitchen is compact and arranged 
to save countless steps. The dining- 
room is nearly square and centers on a 
delightful bay window. 

Casement windows have been used 
thruout the home to retain charm and 
character even in the details. In keep- 
ing with the idea of economy where- 
ever it can be practiced, only part of 
the basement has been excavated to 
provide for the essentials there. 

The various materials as combined 
on the exterior, such as the rough cy- 
press siding, cedar shingles or slate 
roofing, and the stucco, contribute a 
great deal of color and harmony. It 
would be quite characteristic for the 
stucco to be slightly tinted in merely a 
shade cast off the white, but kept warm 
in tone. Where the plot is girt on all 
sides by an abundance of trees and 
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Illustrations by the Author 


foliage, pink-tinted stucco with black 
or gray shutters and weathered tone 
shingles would result in a charming 
effect. 

As shown by the accompanying 
drawings, you have a choice of other 
details for the front-entrance doorway 
and the dining-room bay window. 
Any one would be equally fitting, for 
all reflect the best elements of a quiet 
and refined French byway. With care- 
ful study, you will find this cottage 
free from expensive habits, and a few 
generations in the future it will be in 
as good taste as it is today. 





The Cost to Build This Home 


Our BILDCOST HOME PLAN 
Tells You 


A 3-CENT stamp, for postage, will 
bring you a complete list of materials 
required to build this home, with the 
exact quantities of each item. This 
list, carefully prepared by experts, is 
a part of Better Homes Gardens’ 
Bitpcost GARDENED-HomeE P tan. 

Your local building-material dealer 
or builder, using this list and the 
drawings of the home as they appear 
on these pages, can prepare an accu- 
rate estimate of the total cost to you, 
right where you wish to build the 
home. Either 1s qualified to do this, as 
he has the up-to-date local labor and 
material prices readily available. 

Thus you have a very reliable and 
practical service at no expense to you 
except the 3-cent stamp. 

Then, in addition, if you wish plans, 
specifications, and contract forms for 
this home, as complete as the best 
architects can make them, we will 
send them to you for the nominal 
price of $5 for one set, $1 each for two 
additional sets, which are for your 
contractor and architect. For all 
practicable purposes, three sets are 
necessary. When you write for the 
list of materials for this home, ask 
for Quanti- 


ty Survey (Lr 
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The principal exterior feature is the interesting and well-proportioned Log “a 3 ] 
roof. Its low eavesline above the side walls, only one story in height, 

form a good example of intelligent economy in the use of materials. 

Carefully planned windows and doors give unity and balance to each side BEDROOM bE DROOM } = TERRACE 
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The interior arrangement provides unusually large rooms, all of them 
well lighted and ventilated. The living-room is particularly well adapted 
to good furniture arrangement. Below are four variations of the dining. 
room bay window, allowing a choice within range of suitable styles 
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Choose Your Bay Window-- 
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Mischief-Makers in Foods and Air 


Nearly all of us, whether we know it or not, are 


subject to this new thing called Allergy 


Gladys Denny Shultz 


Micacses, those tiny, invisible 
enemies of mankind which bring dis- 
ease and death, are well known to us. 
Whether we have a cold in the head 
or typhoid fever, we have learned to 
say, “Ah, germs at work!” 

Medical science now brings us 
something new to think about—dis- 
eases which prove not to be diseases 
so much as an annoying condition; 
things we don’t die of, that only make 
us, for the time being, wish that we 
could die. This condition, which har- 
ries human tissues in dozens of differ- 
ent forms, is called allergy. (See 
definition on opposite page.) 

And whereas the microbe is the 
villain of the piece, allergy is the per- 
verse imp, the mischief-maker. Cha- 
meleon-like, it appears one time as a 
runny nose, at another as indigestion, 
at still another as asthma. The pro- 
teins which cause it—we’ll speak 
more of them later—enter the system 
all unsuspected , in the dust we breathe 
or in the most wholesome of our foods. 
Yet, distressing as the manifestations 
often are, the power of the mischief- 
maker is broken as soon as we learn 
what dust and what food is caus- 
ing our trouble and bar it 
from our lives. 

Usually hay fe- 
ver, asthma, 


DRAWING BY 
a. BH. B. CLARE 


eczema, colitis, “sick” headache, hives, 
food rashes, and the peculiar swellings 
called angioneurotic edema are the re- 
sult of allergy. Many head colds, 
much sinus and bronchial trouble, 
much indigestion, can be traced to 
allergy, as well as abdominal disturb- 
ances accompanied by so much pain 
that they are often mistaken for ap- 
pendicitis or gallstones. And this is 
only the beginning of the list of 
pranks sensitivity, or susceptibility, 
to certain foods and pollens can play. 
Loki, mischief-maker of Norse myth- 
ology, might very well be taken for 
the patron saint of allergy. 

As medical men do more research 
along this line, more and more of those 
ills of the flesh which vex man but do 
not kill him can be traced to allergy. 
The tendency to become sensitive 
is inherited, running in fami- 
lies, and as we study the 
list of possible mani- 
festations of 
allergy, we 
won- 


der 


where 
a family 
may be found 
that is entirely free 

of it. 
These manifestations of al- 
lergy, or susceptibility, of which 
I speak result when some protein or 
proteins run amuck in us settling in 
some sensitive portion of the body and 
there causing irritations which some- 
times have all the appearance of 
serious diseases. Yet they differ from 
infectious disease in that within a few 
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days of the removal of the offending 
protein, the victim is on the way to 
recovery. 

When he hears the word “protein” 
the average person thinks of meats 
and eggs, cheese, milk, and beans, 
which indeed are our principal sources 
of protein. But as soon as we begin to 
study allergy, we learn that, since it 
is nitrogen (one of the 90 known ele- 
ments of which everything on the 
earth’s surface is made up) some 
protein is found in every living, 
growing thing, whether 
plant or animal, which 
surrounds man. 

These pro- 
teins 






















Ebi 







thru the mouth, 
in the food we eat, or 

thru the nose in the form of 

plant pollen or of animal dust 
—minute particles, that is, of hair 
or fur, or so anon Many different 
foods can cause an allergic condition, 
as can the hair or fur or feathers of 
any animal or bird, and the pollen of 
any plant. This opens the way to end- 
less combinations, and different per- 
sons are sensitive to different proteins. 
Almost as numerous as the causes 
of allergy are the troubles that may 
result from it. Plant pollens are re- 
sponsible for the hay fever which will 
so soon be sending thousands who 
read this here and there in search of 
relief; and there are many annoyances 


which may be caused either by foods 

















or by the breathed-in substances, or 
by both. 

The eye may be affected, causing 
that inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the eyelid which is 
called conjunctivitis. if the irritation 
is in the nasal tract, hay fever is a 
probable result, but there can also be 
constant colds, catarrh, and sinus 
trouble. The flat, fan-shaped bones of 
the nose may swell, closing the nasal 
passage, or small tumors called polyp 
may form. Physicians usually cut 
these out, but they often return. 
Should the bronchial tubes be the 
sensitive portion, we may have croup, 
bronchitis, asthma, and even ill- 
ness which bears every re- 
semblance to bronchial 
penumonia. 

Abdominal 
allergy is 
the 


term 
for abdomi- 
nal conditions 
due to food sensi- 
tivity, and these are very 
frequent in childhood. Such 
symptoms include nausea, vomit- 
ing, intestinal indigestion, colitis, and 
pains that resemble an attack of ap- 
pendicitis or gallstones. Should the 
bladder be the sensitive tract, there 
may result a frequent and painful 
urination, and sometimes in en 
obstinate cases of eneuresis (bed- 
wetting) may be ascribed to this. 
Migraine headaches or sick head- 
aches in an allergic individual are 
often caused by food sensitiveness, as 
are the most of the skin manifesta- 
tions: hives, eczema, rashes, and an- 
gioneurotic edema (swellings). The 
edema, which has the fanciest name 
and the most unflattering results of 
any form of allergy, is the one I had, 
and the beginning of my investigation 
of the subject. It is a swelling of the 
tissues, occurring in various parts of 
the body, generally in the ankles, but 
of course I had to have it on my face. 
I never knew, when I got up in the 
morning, whether one eye would be 
swelled shut or both, or where my 
jaws would have wandered to. 





This puffing of the tissues in va- 
rious parts of the body, internal as 
well as external, has some strange re- 
sults. The joints may swell and hurt, 
in the form of arthritis. Again, partial 
deafness has been known to vanish 
when certain foods were eliminated 
from a person’s diet—the ear pas- 
sage had simply swelled shut! 
It is not an unusual thing, 
therefore, for asthma 
patients to find 
themselves 

free of 


a list of 
troubles when 
they conquer their 
asthma, for the same 
proteins may be causing all. 
I might add that with the physi- 
cal soniaeaains of allergy there of- 
ten goes a feeling of despondency and 
lethargy, and that a peevish child 
may emerge with a beautiful disposi- 
tion when the irritating matter has 
been eliminated. 

Even when we know all this, al- 
lergy is so freakish in its manifesta- 
tions, it so often results from objects 
we trust and cherish, that it still 
seems to belong in the realm of black 
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The allergy goblins may get 
you if you don’t watch out 













magic. 
A little boy 
complains that 
his nose tickles, and 
sneezes just from watching 
a horse pass on the street; a 
year-old baby has asthma because 
the seed corn is kept in its playroom! 
A lady flees from Florida to Califor- 
nia, to North Carolina and back to 
New Mexico, and finally to the Sa- 
hara Desert in search of relief from 
asthma, only to have severe attacks 
in every one of these so-called places 
of refuge. Why? Because her asthma 
was caused by the orris root in the 
face powder without which she would 
not think of leaving her home. 

Our mischief-makers, besides the 
ability to take on so many disguises, 
are adept at throwing the blame on 
something else. One of the character- 
istics of the sufferer from protein 
sensitiveness is to blame his difficul- 
ties upon all manner of innocent 
things—the [ Continued on page 38 


Irritations Which May Result from Allergy 


(Allergy, in plain English, means the susceptibility, or sensitivity, of some of us to the pro- 
teins in certain pollens, foods, animal hair, feathers, molds, and powders.) 


IN THE HEAD: 
IN THE EYE: 
IN THE NOSE: 
nates), small tumors (polypi) 
IN THE BRONCHIAL TUBES: 
IN THE INTESTINAL TRACT: 
IN THE JOINTS: 
ON THE SKIN: 


neurotic edema) 


some forms of arthritis 


“sick”’ or migraine headaches, some cases of deafness 
inflammation of eyelid lining (conjunctivitis) 


hay fever, colds, catarrh, sinus trouble, swollen nose bones (turbi- 


croup, bronchitis, asthma, bronchial pneumonia 


nausea, indigestion, colitis, abdominal pains 


hives, eczema, food rashes, swelling of portions of the body (angio- 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY DUNCAN-RYAN 


\X HITE meat or dark?” Aha, 


surprise of surprises, we have white 
meat for everyone today. Day after 
tomorrow, perhaps, we shall have 
dark meat, but today there are crisp, 
brown pieces of our favorite part of 
the chicken. 

Instead of a platter of chicken con- 
taining backs, breasts, wings, thighs, 
and necks (not that we don’t like our 
chicken “‘country style” like this!) 
try this plan for the delicious use of 
all parts of the chicken: 

First get your chickens, two of 
them, young cockerels or capons 
weighing about 4 pounds each. This 
amount should make three meals for 
adults. For dinner No. 1 use only the 
breast meat; for dinner No. 2, the 
thighs and drumsticks, and for din- 
ner No. 3, the remaining meat and 
giblets. 

Here is our first menu: 


DINNER No. 1 


Fried Chicken Breasts 
Carrot and Potato Balls 
Creamed Green Onions Cranberry Jelly 
Combination Salad, Russian Dressing 
(Lettuce, Tomato, Green Pepper) 
Pineapple Cup Cakes 
Coffee 


Crisped and browned morsels of goodness—chicken breasts fried as you like them 


Chicken ?--The ayes have it! 


Friep CHICKEN Breasts 

Remove the skin from the breasts, 
cutting with a sharp knife, following 
the breast bone, and removing the 
white meat in two large portions, if 
possible. Each of these portions may 
be cut lengthwise again, making four 
pieces. Dust the meat lightly with 
flour and salt, then dip into beaten 
egg, then into flour again. Let stand 
for 5 minutes and dip into the egg 
again, and finally roll in fine cracker 
crumbs. If the crumbed meat is allow- 
ed to stand for 15 minutes, the crumb- 
mixture will adhere better. Heat 4 
cupful of fat (using some butter) in a 
frying pan until hot but not smoking. 
Fry the breasts to a golden brown, 
then place ina heavy pan with close- 
fitting cover and put into the oven. 
Bake for 1 hour at 350 degrees. 

The carrot and potato balls are cut 
from the raw vegetables (select medi- 
um-size carrots) with a French ball- 
cutter, and cook in separate pans of 
boiling salted water for 15 minutes. 
Arrange on the platter with the chick- 
en and over them pour melted butter 
to which freshly shredded parsley has 
just been added. And by the way, hot 
biscuits go mighty well with this outlay. 
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Nena Wilson Badenoch 


Dinner No. 2 
Chicken Legs With Stuffing 
Baked Potatoes Casserole of Egg Plant 
Salad of Fresh Fruits, French Dressing 
Lady Baltimore Cake 
Coffee 


CuickeN Lecs Witn STuFrrinc 

Prepare the chicken legs (with 
thighs attached) by dusting with 
flour and salt, then dipping into beat- 
en egg and again into flour. Sauté 
in ¥% cupful of hot fat until a golden 
color. Then remove and place on a 
poultry dressing made with 3 cupfuls 
of bread (measured after cutting into 
small cubes or pieces), 4 cupful melt- 
ed fat, 1% cupfuls of chopped apple, 
2 tablespoonfuls of chopped green 
pepper, 14 teaspoonful of salt, a few 
grains of pepper, 1 tablespoonful of 
minced onion. Bake covered in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees) for 1% 
hours. 


Dinner No. 3 


Onion Soup (made with chicken broth) 
Chicken a la King French-fried Noodles 
Baked Squash 
Orange and Mint Salad, Mayonnaise 
(Orange quarters in mint gelatine) 
Individual Chocolate Pie 

[| Continued on page 37 











Those Funny Faces 


Howard Weed 


Pansies are personalities 
which appear to gaze at us 
with human emotions. Sure- 


ly you have had them laugh 
The Editors. 


at you.— 





a out and see my pansies,” 
invited my acquaintance. 

“I'd be glad to come,” 
“How many have you?” 

“Around five acres.” 

Acres of pansies! Why, I had always 
thought they grew in small beds of a 
dozen or so. To satisfy my curiosity I 
called at the gentleman’s gardens and 
found his seemingly Baron Mun- 
chausen statement to be quite accu- 
rate. Here, spread out before me like 
a rich, exquisite oriental carpet lying 
on the road to paradise, lay acres of 
pansy plants profusely covered with 
dainty blossoms. All the colors of the 
rainbow were represented—yellow, 
white, light and dark blues, royal pur- 
ple, violet, bronze, various reds, and 
many alluring combinatéons. 

This man is one of the outstanding 
growers of pansy seed, and this was 
his producing field. Thru the efforts 
of the breeders the pansy has in- 
creased in sturdiness, the flower has 
doubled in size, and the color range 
has been greatly widened. 


APPROXIMATELY fifty pounds of 
pansy seed is harvested each season 
fromanacreof planting; it takes 25,000 
seeds to make an ounce. My friend 
expected to collect more than a billion 
seeds off his field that season. Such 
figures made my head swim and I got 
down to pansy facts and had him ex- 
plain how best to grow his little gems. 

These are the steps he recom- 
mended and which I followed with 


great success: 


I answered. 






1. Have the soil clean and pulver- 
ized to a depth of § inches. 

2. On the level surface spread even- 
ly an equal mixture of pulverized 
barnyard manure, rich soil, and peat- 
moss. 

3. Overlay this mixture with 14 inch 
of the best soil you possess, thoroly 
pulverized. 

4. Rake down and tamp surface 
true and smooth. 

5. Soak down the bed several inches. 

6. Sow in drills or broadcast—about 
one out of four seeds will come up. 

7. Cover as lightly as possible with 
your best soil or sand, sifted and mixed 
with an equal amount of peatmoss. 

8. Cover the bed with a cheap grade 
of muslin cloth—then use water spray 
to moisten surface. This covering 
should not be disturbed during the 
germination period, since watering 
thru the covering gives a perfect dis- 
tribution of moisture. 

g. Allow plenty of ventilation and 
keep beds quite moist but not soaking 
wet until the plants come up. Pansy 
seed will not sprout well if kept above 
75 degrees. 

10. As soon as plants begin to ap- 
pear, remove the sheeting and sift a 
thin layer of peatmoss over the bed. 
To avoid damping-off (an ugly ogre 
to the tender young plant) water the 
young seedlings sparingly once a day 
—let your Scotch blood have its fling. 

11. Never allow the bed to become 
dry, for any dryness after seeds sprout 
is fatal. 

The best time to sow to produce 
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early spring bloom is July and August 
in the colder northern states and later 
in the warmer southern sections. Six 
to seven weeks’ growth during warm 
weather is required to produce size- 
able seedlings, and four to six weeks’ 
continued growing after transplanting 
to be ready for winter. These plants 
will burst into bloom with the first 

warm days of spring gardening weath- 
er. Late spring sowing is sometimes 
made to produce summer and fall 
bloom. 


Five to six weeks after sowing the 
seedlings are large enough to be trans- 
planted to the beds into rich soil. The 
soil cannot be made too rich, and 
should be in raised beds so that the 
water will not stand on them during 
the winter. Make the surface flat, not 
convex, and plants not less than 8 
inches apart in the bottom of a cup- 
shaped depression so that when the 
worked-up soil settles the plants will 
be level. Pansies are fond of frequent 
shallow-surface cultivation. 

If seedlings are transplanted the 
first time into the desired permanent 
location, they will produce larger 
flowers than those whose roots are 
disturbed oftener. Just enough mulch 
should be applied in the colder sec- 
tions to hide the plants from view aft- 
er the ground is frozen. 


IF YOU do not wish to take the time 
necessary to raise pansies from seed, 
you may purchase the ready-to- 
bloom plants in [ Continued on page 42 
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Heat loss can be cut from 20 to 50 
percent and many colds prevented 


by weatherstrippin g your windows 
Edwin R. Steel, Jr. 


and doors 


O;: THE numerous home im- 
provements in which one may, and 
does, invest his spare capital, you will 
find, if you go over the list, that pos- 
sibly 90 percent of the items thereon 
make for comfort and convenience. 
The other, 10 percent will furnish, in 
addition to comfort and convenience, 
a yearly saving in home upkeep. Such 
an item is weatherstripping. 

Just as the wind seeks out the holes 
in a sail or awning on a windy summer 
day, so do winter winds force their 
chilling gusts around our windows and 
doors into the rooms within. Air, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, cannot 
be forced into a container in which 
there is no outlet by which its circu- 
lation can be completed. This applies 
to our homes. So when the wind blow- 
ing froma particular direction against 
one side of the home gains access via 
window and door crackages, it invari- 
ably makes its exit via the crackages 
on the opposite side of the home. 

While this air travel may not be.as 
direct as the foregoing implies, never- 
theless air enters a home, builds up a 
slight pressure within, and because of 
this pressure leaves the home on the 
opposite side to which the wind is 
blowing. Naturally, as it does so it 
carries the heat with it and the in- 
coming cold air must be heated from 
its outside temperature to the tem- 
perature required for comfort within. 


Let 


Now the quantity of air which in- 
filters thru window and door crack- 
ages is dependent on two things: the 
velocity of the wind and the size of 
the crackage. The greater the velocity, 
or speed, of the wind or the greater the 
crackage, the greater the infiltration. 


BUT all windows and doors must 
have a reasonable amount of space be- 
tween them and their containing 
frames; otherwise their opening and 
closing becomes an arduous or im- 
possible task. As wood, double-hung 
sash comes from the mill, there has 
been a definite allowance made in its 
manufacture to take care of its move- 
ment in its containing frame. 

For example, on all double-hung 
wood sash 1-%@ inch thick there has 
been a standard allowance established 
by lumber manufacturers of approxi- 
mately 14 inch between the sash and 
the frame. In damp or dry weather, 
due to the unavoidable expansion and 
contraction of lumber, this space may 
be greater or less. Likewise an old 
window from which the natural mois- 
ture has entirely dried may fit very 
loosely. A window in a cheaply con- 
structed home, where the frames and 
sash have been purchased from mills 
which, because of the low cost of their 
products, cannot afford to be accu- 
rate in their manufacture, may allow 
excessive infiltration. Likewise, too, 
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It Blow! 


Save money--add comfort! 





the settlement of a home may twist 
window and door frames, causing ill 
fitting sash and doors and hence ab- 
normal air leakage. 

Heating and ventilating engineers 
say, for ease in calculating, that the 
entire cubical contents of a buildin 
may have its air changed ae 
one, two, five, or more times every 
hour, depending on the traffic thru its 
doors, the amount of opening and 
closing of windows, and the crackage 
around the windows and doors. 

The traffic and opening of windows 
in winter in cold climates, however, is 
at a minimum in the average home, 
the determining factor being the win- 
dow- and door-crack infiltration. So a 
figure of one complete change of air 
per hour is used for the average home 
with good window construction. Were 
this same home computed with good 
weatherstripping thruout, the figure 
used would be one-half a complete 
change every hour. Thus the heat lost 
by infiltration can be reduced 50 per- 
cent by installing weatherstripping. 


EXCEPTIONALLY poorly fitting 
windows and doors may cause more 
frequent air changes. As weather- 
stripping can reduce the number of air 
changes about 50 percent, the quanti- 
ty of fuel necessary to heat a home 
can correspondingly be reduced. By 
interpolating this fuel saving in dollars 
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against the amount invested in 
weatherstripping, we will find that the 
investment becomes an attractive one. 


WE STILL have, in addition, the 
increased comfort of being able to sit 
in practically any part of our home 
without being subjected to disagree- 
able drafts. It is sometimes said that 
weatherstripping interferes with the 
infiltration of fresh air necessary to 
human comfort. This statement is 
entirely unfounded. As the human 
body requires but about 30 cubic feet 
er hour of fresh air for breathing and 
rat dimiaidion urposes, it can 
readily be seen that with the best 
weatherstripping enough fresh air will 
leak in to provide for a great many 
occupants. Actually, therefore, this 
need for fresh air becomes a problem 
only in schools, churches, and such 
buildings where there are many more 
occupants per foot of floor space than 
ina ae 

Which type of weatherstripping 
should be used on your home? Well, 
that question can best be answered by 
repeating the time-worn counterques- 
tion, “How high is up?” For any 
weatherstrip, even if it be only a 
folded newspaper thrust into your 
windows and doors, will retard infil- 
tration. The inexpensive combination 
wood-and-felt type nailed on will 


measurably reduce infiltration, tho its - 





wearing and architectural qualities 
are limited. 

The metal types of weatherstrip- 
ping are undeniably preferable from 
an efficiency as well as from a wearing 
standpoint. The heavier metal natur- 
ally will stand up longer than the 
lighter, and the strips that have the 
“interlocking” feature are somewhat 
preferable because they periodically 
eliminate air passage. (See photo- 
graphs.) These, obviously because of 
their more complicated construction, 
are more costly. 


SO SELECTION of weatherstrip- 
ping is largely a matter of common 
sense coupled with the means one has 
available for the purpose. Make sure, 
however, that a// the window or door 
is stripped. Elimination of the base 
strip on a door, for example, is con- 
ducive to disagreeable drafts at a lo- 
cation where it is difficult to get away 
from them. 

Our story has treated mainly of 
wood sash because they are far more 
widely in use than the metal types. 
Hinged metal casements can be more 
accurately fitted in manufacture than 
wood because the expansion and con- 
traction factor needs less considera- 
tion in the metal product. A poorly 
fitting metal sash is, as a rule, more of 
an infiltration hazard primarily be- 
cause the metal hasn’t the resiliency 











$3,000 Cash Prizes 


WRITE for details of Better Homes & Gar- 
dens’ Better Homes Contest now in progress, in 
which $3,000 cash prizes are offered. 

Then if you enter the contest you will re- 
ceive FREE our 64-page booklet ““New Ideas for 
Modernizing Your Home.”—THE EDITORS. 











Opposite page, upper left: one of the 
weatherstrips is applied to the sash itself 


Opposite page, right: the interlocking 
strip is built into the frame, as you see 


At the left: a metal threshold screwed to 
the floor engages an interlocking strip 


Below: the door sides are protected by 
a strip which makes a spring contact 
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for close contact that the wood ‘has. 
Asa rule, metal sash are not purchased 
with weatherstripping applied, but 
there are numerous types of weather- 
stripping on the market for this 
purpose. 

Bear in mind, tho, that weather- 
stripping is not a cure-all for all drafts. 
Window and door frames, particularly 
if they are in brick or other masonry 
walls, are not always air-tight at the 
joint between the frame and the ma- 
sonry. Air as well as water frequently 
leaks in at such points. This is not as 
common a heat-waster as sash and 
door crackage and is curable by 
caulking. There are contractors whose 
business it is to caulk window and 
door frames. 

There is also faulty puttying to 
consider. Poorly puttied or ill-fitting 
glass is frequently a source of air in- 
filtration. A wise home-owner keeps 
his sash well puttied and well painted. 


A FREQUENT misconception 
which we may do well to mention con- 
cerns the function of storm sash. 
Storm sash and weatherstripping ful- 
fill entirely separate and distinct 
functions. Storm sash has its value as 
a fuel-saving medium also, but, be- 
cause this story deals only with 
weatherstripping, suffice it to say 
that storm sash, like insulation, acts 
as a retardant against heat traveling 
out, while weather- 
stripping forms an 
obstruction against 
entrance (and exit) 
of air. Unless sash is 
itself weatherstrip- 
ped or closer fit- 
ting than the origi- 
nal sash, it does little 
toward performing 
this latter function. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EDWIN A. FALK 
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The Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


Harry R. O’Brien 





Hug. / Just as the supper bell rang in 


drove three carloads of folks, 
members of a garden club, who had driven 
60 miles to see what The Dirt Gardener 
looks like. 1 showed them around. I had a 
bite of cold supper—and in drove a 
friend with his mother. The mother was 
from afar off and she wanted to meet The 
Dirt Gardener. 

That’s the way it has been all summer. 
Visitors have kept coming from Kansas, 
North Carolina, Florida, North Dakota, 
and all points between. Friends, you had 
best come quickly; I might hire a cage and 
charge admission. 


3 The plant food I put on the an- 
Aug. nuals last month is taking hold 
and putting snap and pep into the plants 
and blooms. The four-o’clocks are cov- 
ered with hundreds of blossoms tonight. 
The annual Scabiosas (pincushion-flowers) 
are all coming into bloom. There’s some 











‘They drove 60 miles to see me”’ 


lovely blue on Nigella Miss Jekyll. I call 
it devil-in-a-bush and Maggie calls it love- 
in-a-mist. There is bloom on the globe- 
amaranth (Gomphrena) that grandmother 
used to call bachelorsbutton. It’s like a 
clover blossom and is an everlasting. 
There are dozens of different annuals 
now in bloom—even the good old pe- 
tunias. This is the first real annual bed I 
have had in years, and just think what I 
have been missing these August days. 


Gug.5 Yesterday Maggie took the boys 
“and their cousin Billy, from Chi- 


cago, 11 years old, up to the swimming 
pool. They wanted to go again today but 
didn’t have the 15 cents each. How could 
they earn it? I pointed to the weeds in the 
corn, where Donald and Billy worked for 
two hours to get their money. I asked 
David, who is just 4, to fill me a wheel- 
barrowful of sand with his little shovel. 
He worked until he remembered ‘that 
small boys get in the pool free; then he 
quit without getting his job done. 
Tonight the boys wanted me to give 
them a shower bath in the basement, 
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which is a treat in comparison to the 
nightly tubbing in the bathroom. I told 
the two they could, but that David 
couldn’t because he hadn’t loaded that 
sand. Bless my soul, if the little chap 
didn’t hurry right out, turn on the light 
outside the garage, and 
begin to shovel sand as 
hard as he could. I let 
him work a few minutes, 
then called him in to give 
him his shower bath too. 


Cug 6 When I went 
“forth about § 
this afternoon the Hybrid 
Tea Roses met my eye. 
The secret of a healthy 
rose is to spray ahead of 
danger. You can kill bugs 
after they show up, but 
diseases must be pre- 
vented. So I mixed up a 
sprayer full of one of my favorite brands 
and did my duty. 


It hasn’t rained for a good while, 
dug. so this Sunday morning I took 
the nozzle off the hose and soaked the 
evergreens planted last fall until the well 
ran dry and I had to stop. 

In the annual bed is a calliopsis only 6 
inches or so high, covered with dark 
crimson or golden brown color. I’ve been 
wondering why they didn’t get taller, 
since they look so thrifty. But I looked at 
my planting record, then at a seed cata- 
log, and, glory be, this is a dwarf variety 
and I had forgotten the fact. Its name is 
Calliopsis Tom Thumb Crimson Wave— 
a more gorgeous little flower I never saw. 
My catalog tells me there are several 
other colors. 


hug /Q@ On this bright morning we took 


David to his grandmother’s 
and the pup with Bubs and Elsie, our 
neighbors, and packed the car, including 
a big homemade box wired on the back, 
with tent, duffle bags, cooking outfit, fish 
rods, blankets, tarpaulins, and what-not. 
About 9 Maggie, Donald, and I headed 
northward to where there be lakes, and 
streams, and woods. 


lug. /§ Would that I had space to tell 


of how we camped at Thumb 

Lake, caught fish—little perch to be 
truthful—fried them, slept in our tent 
under the moonlight, crossed the Straits 
of Mackinac on the good ferryship St. 
Ignace, ferried over the Soo into Ontario. 
Tonight we are sleeping in a newly built 
pine cabin at the camp of Gene Abernot, 
the French guide, on the shore of the Lake 
of the Mountain—deep in the legendary 
forest land that the Indians call Algona. 
We have just been on a journey to ay. 
land—for Abernot and his wife took us all 








for a long motor ride on the lake under a 
full moon. 

This afternoon Donald and I fished at 
the foot of a mountainous cliff that rises 
right from the water’s edge. We caught 
nary a fish. But as I looked up, bless my 
soul, the sides of the cliff were dotted, 
wherever there was a crack or cranny, 
with Bluebells-of-Scotland (Campanula 
rotundifolia) in bloom—just like the ones 
we have in the rock garden at home. 


/7 Forty miles north of North Bay, 
Cug. hard by evergreens and birch 
trees that towered high, we camped at the 
forest ranger camp at Martin River. Here 
we put up the tent and cooked supper in 
the rain. Afterward the sky cleared and 
a great, round coppery moon rose thru 
the mist over the forest. Maggie is getting 
homesick. 


lug. 17 This morning we set out to- 


ward Hamilton. This is 
one of the most beautiful 
drives in America, past 
hundreds of fine gardens 
and mile after mile of 
shrubbery and trees. We 
stopped at Niagara Falls 
for Donald to see. At 10 
minutes before midnight 
we arrived home—44! 
miles from breakfast. 


Me » 2g Dear me, 
. what a pup. 


He has dragged two dead 


**He turned on the light and shoveled”’ chickens to the lawn and 


pulled them to pieces. He 
has been in the pool and pulled the water- 
lilies and other plants to bits. Our neigh- 
bor’s cow has broken in and eaten a lot of 
our precious Sweet Corn and beans. The 
lawn is parched and dry. Shrubs and 
perennials droop, while weeds thrive. 
Such is the penalty of vacation. 


Cug, 26 Those pesky blister beetles are 


riddling my precious Calen- 

dulas and are getting on the nasturtiums 
too. These narrow black chaps nearly an 
inch long, quick as a wink and with a hide 
like an elephant, are about the hardest 
to kill of all garden pests. But I got ’em 
today, all ake, with a mixture of 1 part 
pyrethrum extract to 100 parts of soapy 
water, puton with the air-pressure sprayer. 
You have to hit ’em with it to do the 
business. The pyrethrum evidently gets 
into their breathing pores and paralyzes 
the nerves. The beetles dropped to the 
ground and began to scurry away, then 
they stopped, began to wiggle and kick in 
convulsions. It took two hours to kill some. 


Q7 Something happened in the 
rh garden today that never hap- 


pened to me in all [ Continued on page 43 





*“*We cooked supper in the rain”’ 
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Score your yard. 
Give yourself 5 points 
for each planting error 
you've avoided 


R EME M- 
BER, possibly, a 
day when you sat in 
school, clutching 
your pencil and at- 
tempting to write a diffi- 
cult word like “squirrel” 
—how you had to concen- 
trate on the “q” to get the “ © 
squiggle going in the right direction, 
and you wondered whether there were 
two “‘r’s” or two “‘l’s.”” And, finally, 
the first time you probably wrote it 
“sguirell.” 

Whatever we do we make mistakes. 
So, naturally, when for the first time 
we start with a house of our own and 
try to transform it into a gardened 
home, we make some planting mis- 
takes. Of course, we do not always 
recognize our blunders at the time we 
make them. 

The mistakes we make in landscap- 
ing are common, human, and normal. 
And the worst mistake is to surround 
ourselves with cast-offs after we once 
know that they are not the proper 
food to feed our budding artistic souls. 

Every normal home-owner says, “I 
want a lot of flowers, fruits, and vege- 


x A 


tables in my yard. I 
want a formal garden. I 

must have an arch, a pool, 
a sundial, a bird-bath, and I 
love vines. I love climbing 
roses and I hope that some day 
our whole house will be just cov- 
ered with lovely climbing roses such 
as we saw when we visited Lenox, 
Massachusetts.” 


THESE are perfectly normal desires 
and we should satisfy them one at a 
time, studying the relation between 
one satisfaction and another, and 
make them fit into one unified plan. 
You can’t possibly make a cake and 
put chocolate, pineapple, bananas, 
spices, and everything else you like 
into it. You have to make a spice cake 
—or a banana cake. Likewise, you can 
have either large trees—or else have 
grass, but not both. You have to have 
lots of room if you are going to have a 
formal garden, a rock garden, a pool, 
and a vegetable garden all in one 
yard, and you have to check the sat- 
isfactions of one over the other. 
Almost every single thing we see in 
the illustration at the top of this page 





rd 





Above are the commonest 
planting blunders. Below is 
the same yard rearranged. 
What a marvelous difference! 


Alfred C. Hottes... 


Associate Editor, Director of the 


Garden Depa riment 


DRAWINGS BY JIM KELLY 


would be all right in a garden if prop- 
erly placed. But I think that one 
glance at this picture shows you that 
there are too many objects in the 
landscape which do not give the sat- 
isfaction which a garden should, be- 
cause they have absolutely no relation 
to each other. 

May I point out some of the com- 
monest errors and how tocorrect them: 

1. The too-formal Umbrella Catal- 
pa (Catalpa bunget) is here planted in 
the front yard in the middle of the 
lawn. Here a less formal shade tree, 
such as an elm, or a flowering crab 
when shade is not needed, should be 
planted. Why? Well, first of all, catal- 
pas are very short-lived. They gener- 
ally retain their symmetrical form 
for only a few years and then some- 
thing happens. A pair of them could 
be used as an entrance to a formal 
garden, but for this purpose it would 
be much better to clip a finer-leaf 
tree, as Chinese Elm or various other 
of the globular trees obtainable from 
the nurseries. 

2. Large shrubs of this sort placed 
in the center of the lawn are provok- 
ing. They make [ Continued on page 48 
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Four Screws and It’s Installed! 


Christine Holbrook 


Better Homes & Gardens’ Home-Furnishings Director 


— someone were to tell you 
that you can set a new lavatory in 
your bathroom (or any room or closet, 
for that matter) with precisely as 
much ease as a new range is placed in 
your kitchen. 

Amazing, yes, but actually it’s now 



























































possible, and when four screws 
are adjusted, the new lava- 
tory is installed, complete 


with all the parts, including medicine chest, mirror, 
shelves, lights—in fact, with all the gadgets that 
surround a modern, convenient lavatory. This 
sounds like some sort of hocus-pocus, but it’s actu- 
ally true, as the pictures on this page prove. More- 
over, any bathroom under the sun can be modern- 


ized easily this ‘“‘unit-panel” way. 


This “unit-panel” bathroom shown is an inter- 
esting and new development—the very latest—for 
the home-builder or home-modernizer, and offers 
endless possibilities. Out of these new bathroom 
units can be assembled any size and type of bath- 
room desired, not to mention the advantage of 
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economy in installation and upkeep. 

Besides the lavatory-unit panel, 
this new system offers a bathtub-unit 
panel, a shower-unit panel, and inter- 
mediary wall panels, all units of en- 
ameled steel, as desired. Each panel 
is complete in itself and can be in- 
stalled separately, or each can be com- 
bined with the other to form a beau- 
tifully finished all-steel bathroom. 

The bathtub unit provides a soap 
dish, a grab bar absolutely safe, and 
a handy utility shelf for bath salts 
and other accessories, with an attrac- 
tive chromium rail to keep these arti- 
cles from falling off. The price of the 
unit-panels is less than these parts 
would cost separately. 

This is only the beginning of the 
economy; take, for example, the lava- 
tory. It is simply set against the wall, 

four screws are adjusted, and the 
job is finished, eliminating the 
necessity of setting the cabinet 


into the wall, of drilling and wiring 
the lights, of drilling the wall for shelf 
brackets, and so on. This economy is 
only one of the advantages of this 
new plan. 

Each panel in itself is a casing for 
the necessary plumbing. Aside from 
the great advantage of the fact that 
the plumbing is thus always acces- 
sible, its advantages for remodeling 
and modernizing are obvious. The 
panel can, for example, be placed 
against any wall regardless of finish, 
and instead of breaking into the wall, 
the piping is brought up from the 
floor or down thru the ceiling and 
completely installed without even 
necessitating a different wall finish. 

Or if, for example, you need an ex- 
tra bathroom, it is not necessary to 
build a thick wall to contain the pip- 
ing, since it is housed in the panel it- 
self, where it is concealed but always 
accessible. The panel, with its har- 
monious lines and its beau- 
tiful baked-metal finish, 





which can be had in four 
carefully styled colors— 
gray, green, blue, and ivory 
—is attractive enough to 
put in a bedroom or a down- 
stairs closet, where an extra 
lavatory is desirable and 
where there is no room for 
a complete extra bathroom. 
Where space is at a premi- 
um, the panels can of course 
be just as easily and advan- 
tageously recessed into the 
wall. 

The center photograph 
shows the units combined 
with a shower panel. Here 
again all the necessary fit- 
tings are grouped in one 
piece, which is installed, in 
this case, merely by attach- 
ing it [ Continued on page 47 
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What’s in a 


ha HA, HA! Did you hear the 
Junior Gardeners say that our names 
are hard to remember?” laughed Ca- 
lendula (ka-len’-deu-la) from his sun- 
ny spot in the garden. 

“Yes, I heard them repeating your 
name over and over again because 
they were trying to learn it for their 
Flower Knowledge award in the Ju- 


PANULA . ; 
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nior Garden Clubs of America,” 
crowed Cockscomb. “‘But my name is 
easy to remember because my blos- 
som is almost like a beautiful red 
cock’s comb.” 

“Your name is no easier to remem- 
ber than mine!” snarled the Tiger 
Lily. ““And I am always a favorite 
with the boys. I wonder if those Ju- 
nior Gardeners know how I got my 
name; it really is very interesting. 





Long, long ago their great, great 
grandfathers of old New England 
brought my bulbs back from China 
for their gardens in America. I shall 
never forget the excitement that my 
handsome blossoms created! When 
the ladies saw me in the garden they 
cried: ‘Oh what a fierce looking flow- 
er.’ Those black dots on the yellow- 
orange petals look just like a Bengal 
tiger’s coat.’ And that’s the way I got 
my name,” roared gorgeous Tiger Lily. 


Name? 






The Junior Garden Clubs of America 
Address: Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines 


“Brother Snapdragon, you have 
been named after an animal, too. Tell 
me how did you get your name?” 
crowed Cockscomb. 

“Well, you see it was this way,” 
snapped the Snapdragon. “I really 
came from the Latin countries and 
there they called me Antirrhinum 
(an-tir-ry’-num), which means like a 





snout, because each of my blossoms 
reminded them of a nose. 

“One day while I was in bloom a 
young boy came thru the garden with 
his fairytale book in his hand. He 
stopped in front of me and said: 
‘Funny flower, you look just like the 
head of the dragon pictured in my 
fairytale book. Let’s see if your mouth 
will open!’ Then he pinched the lower 
lip of my blossom and, of course, this 


COCK scoms * COC* 





forced my upper and lower lips apart. 
At that the impish boy shrieked with 
glee, calling to his father and mother: 
‘Look, look, I have found a real snap 
dragon in the garden!’ And from that 
time to this people call me Snapdrag- 
on. But I don’t care, it’s better than 
being called a snout,” he snapped. 

‘“‘Delphinium (del-fin’-i-um), I 
heard the Junior Gardeners scolding 
about your name. Where did you get 
it?” asked Calendula. 
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“Why that is easy—de/phin is the 
Latin word for dolphin. When they 
saw my round, flat blossom with its 
curving spur they thought that I 
looked just like a little dolphin fish 
caught on a flower stem. The dolphin, 
you know, is a favorite fish in Italy. 
The Italians think its shape is so love- 
ly that they use it for decorating their 





china and glassware. So of course I 
like my name, as it compliments my 
unusual shape.” 

“Humph, I don’t think that I 
would be proud to have a shape like a 
fish!’ scoffed a lone Columbine blos- 
som as it danced on its slender stem. 

“Well, I would rather be named aft- 
er a beautiful fish than after a court 
fool,” retorted the Delphinium. 

“What! Is Columbine named after 
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a court fool?” exclaimed the garden 
flowers in shocked surprise. 

“That’s one of the tales they tell 
on me,” replied the Columbine. “Just 
because one of the fools in King 
Charles I’s court made himself a hat 
that looked like my blossom, dressed 
himself in my colors of red and yel- 
low, and called himself Columbine. 

“But I am really named after a 
lovely bird. The first part of my name 
Colomba | Continued on page 4I 
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Mary Alice Jones 


x HEN a florist friend told me in all seriousness one 
day, while discussing insect pests, that the little mealy 
bugs devoured their own mothers, I accepted the infor- 
mation a bit skeptically. To be sure, I had known much 
stranger things in Nature and had personally witnessed 
insects feeding, complacently, upon the bodies of their 
own brothers and sisters, but for several reasons I felt 
certain that the florist’s deductions were not quite 
correct. 

I had never made a study of these insects; in fact, I 
scarcely knew them by sight, but as time wore on that 
hint of a possible insect adventure so haunted me that I 
finally decided to invite a family of mealy bugs to spend 
the winter at Insectoria and to investigate personally 
their heathenish reputation. It was becoming a bit lone- 
some in Insectoria, with the insects all hibernating or 






























Insectoria Is a Unique 
Community 


THis month, for our series on “Our 
Home World of Wonders,” we have a 
story that is different from the rest. It 
is about a little kingdom founded by 
Mary Alice Fones on her own home 
grounds. She populated it and named 
it ““Insectoria,” and it forms the basis 
Sor her dramatic and instructive studies 
of insect life. 

“Rearing insects,” Miss Jones told 
me recently, “‘is fraught with many 
difficulties but is most interesting. The 
big problem is supplying the particular 
kind of food the different individuals 
require. Recently I have been chasing 
all over town trying to find aphids for 
my ladybird beetles.” —THE EDITOR. 
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*he Mealy Bugs Visit Insectoria 


spending the winter at fashionable resorts, and being a 
sort of absolute monarch with none to say me nay, I 
walked into the greenhouse of my friend one December 
afternoon and inquired, nonchalantly, if it would be 
possible to purchase a plant infested with mealy bugs. 
“Well, I hope not,” he replied with considerable 
vehemence. “That’s one thing we don’t grow to sell.” 
“Of course not,” I agreed, pleasantly, “but if any of 
the little beasts happened to be camping on one of your 
plants, you would fet me have it, wouldn’t you?” 


WATHOUT farther argument he went to the end of the 
greenhouse and returned, presently, with a thrifty young 
coleus. ‘‘Here’s one I will give you,” he said, with a 
quizzical smile, as he examined the stems and leaves. “I 
think this will furnish you with plenty of entertainment.” 
Highly pleased with the acquisition, I took inventory 
of my livestock as soon as I reached home. It consisted 
of several ladies of the species snuggled into angles where 
leaves joined the stalk—mere yellow and white patches 
which gave no suggestion of the future entertainment 
the florist had predicted. As the magnifying glass re- 
vealed them, they looked like tiny ovals of yellow 
Turkish paste generously dusted with finely ground 
coconut and further embellished with a white 
fringe encircling their plump bodies. At the pos- 
terior ends of the insects, the fringe lengthened 
out into stiff, white rods so that, with’a bit of 
imagination, one could vision the bug ladies 
becomingly dressed in evening gowns with 
modified trains. 
The occupants of the mealy-bug harem grew 
more portly, and in time they changed their 
gowns to fluffy white robes of material which 
resembled spider silk. Furthermore, they piled 
heaps of the floss under their bodies to such an 
extent that they were obliged to assume posi- 
tions which were entirely unbecoming of ladies 
and eventually were [| Continued on page 44 


Left: A cottony cushion-scale greatly enlarged. 
This creature lodges on plant stems and leaves 


Below is an unusual picture, greatly enlarged, of a short-tailed 
mealy bug and its eggs (Photographs by Cornelia Clarke) 
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A charming view of the 
rose garden from the 
terrace loggia of the 
home of Mrs. Leo Burthe, 
of Metairie, Louisiana 








August Is a Busy Season in the 
Southern Garden 


Wreee gardeners have bloom 


all the year a great variety of plant 
material must be employed, and the 
gardener must most assuredly work 
the year round. Even tho the garden- 
ing fever is an incurable malady one 
sometimes grows a bit weary and 
longs for a good excuse for a genuine 
rest—for weeks of snow and a hard 
freeze, when he is not expected to be 
fussing around in the garden. 

But we cannot find an excuse half 
so good. Furthermore, year-round 
gardening is coming to be expected of 
us. We expect it of each other, and 
our winter visitors from the North 
seem each year to be more and more 
disappointed if they fail to find color 
in our gardens in midwinter. 

Most of the old gardens of the South 
were built largely of shrubs and vines 
—box, azaleas, Camelias, Banksia 
Roses, and Confederate-jasmines, with 
only a moderate use of the better 
known perennials. Maintenance of 
such a garden entailed about the same 
garden practices as were employed in 
other sections of the country. But 
during recent decades we of the South 
have grown to realize that it is not 
only possible but practicable for us to 
carry the flowering period of our gar- 
dens thru the entire year. Our greatest 


problem, perhaps, is the variability of 
our winters. Without knowing what 
to expect in the way of cold we cannot 
know just what nor when to plant. 


CHRISTMAS two years ago found 
the mid-South mantled in 4 inches of 
snow, but last Christmas Day I cut 
from my garden some of the best rose- 
buds of the year. New Year’s Day, 
1932, found roses in bloom all thru 
the mid and lower South, while the 
hardy annuals which had been prop- 
erly cut back were flowering almost 
as profusely as tho it were midsum- 
mer—not only in New Orleans and 
Florida, but also in the mid-South. 

Sweet Peas. In the lower area 
Sweet Peas may be sown in late Aug- 
ust and September for midwinter 
bloom. Where the winters are too cold 
for this planting, seed should be 
placed in the ground in late October 
and November for late bloom. 


WHEN the season is exactly right 
early spring planting will give good 
bloom over a short period, but autumn 
planting permits development of a 
much better root growth, which will 
carry the plants thru the first weeks 
of summer and give us a much longer 
flowering period. 
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Buss. Frost and snow will hold 
back the top growth of most bulbs in 
the North until April, when they have 
had time to develop good roots, but 
not so here. Our narcissus and hya- 
cinths will be creeping thru in Janu- 
ary and February. Some of the Poly- 
anthus Narcissus are in full bloom by 
Christmas. To develop root growth 
early planting is essential for these 
bulbs. This applies not only to the 
major bulbs but also to the minor 
ones, such as Anemones, Scillas, 
crocus, Fritillarias, Muscari, Chiono- 
doxa, and others that flower in early 
spring. 


Most of the minor bulbs mentioned, 
as well as jonquils, Oxalis, Roman 
Hyacinths, and Chinese Sacred-lilies, 
if potted early and brought indoors 
about December 1, will make nice 
plants for Christmas. 

Tho Easter Lilies appear to do 
better when planted in September or 
October, it is not too late to plant 
them in November or early December 
if we neglected to plant earlier. 

In some sections of the lower South 
crocus and hyacinths do not appear 
to thrive, but for these we may sub- 
stitute the | Continued on page 36 
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A Skeleton in Your Home 


THE sponge you use about your home, to clean 
your walls, woodwork, floors, and windows and 
to wash your car, is an animal—or rather, the 
skeleton of an animal, the lowest form of animal 
life—taken from the bottom of the sea by divers 
or by sponge-gatherers who drag the ocean bed 
with poles with hooks on their ends. 

Growing from small eggs cast off by the parent 
sponge, and feeding cn microscopic water animals 
and plants, sponges drift with the ocean currents 
until they become attached to rocks or 
other favorable lodging places and 
usually do not eaach maturity until 
four years have passed. 

Alive the sponge is permeated with a 
heavy mucous membrane known as 

“meat,” which also, except for a few of 





THE FASCINATION OF THE EVERYDAY 
(The Sponge) No. 1 of a Series 


When brought to the surface of the waters this 
meat tissue loosens from the skeleton and is then 
beaten or pressed out, the skeleton next washed 
thoroly, dried, sorted, trimmed, often bleached, 
and what we know as sponges are ready for 
market. 

Found in practically all warm salt-water seas, 
principally the Meditereanean and Red seas, off 
the West Indies, Cuba, the Florida Keys, and the 
Gulf of Mexico, the deepest waters give up the 
best sponges. 

Because of its great water-absorbing power 
(due to becoming soft when wet without losing 
its toughness) and because it actually absorbs 
and removes dirt from any surface (instead of 
spreading it, as does a wet cloth), the sponge, used 
with a good cleansing preparation, is intrenched 
in our homes as one of the most effective cleaners. 





the larger holes, entirely covers it. 


Dad, May I Have the Car Tonight? 


people to invade the rights of parents and 
to make claims upon them which are 
wholly unwarranted. Perhaps what is 
mest needed by way of a remedy for this 
car situation, therefore, is that parents 
should consider the whole matter thru 
on its merits, define the issue in a way that 
would take into consideration their own 
undoubted rights as well as those of the 
children, and then decide on a positive 
course to follow. 


Ir IS the purpose of this article to sug- 
gest just that. 

It should, in most cases, be practicable 
for parents to go back to the old-fash- 
ioned but still fairly valid principle of 
parental authority, and say specifically 
what use they are willing the children 
should make of their car. There is no 
reason why they should not explain can- 
didly, reasonably, and without heat that 
the car is theirs; that it was purchased 
primarily for their own use; that permis- 
sion for the children to use the parents’ 
car is a concession and a favor rather than 
a right; and that for reasons of con- 
venience, cost, and safety, the future use 
of the car must be subject to the wishes 
of the two persons to whom it belongs. 

Assertion of a valid and obvious right 
does not arouse resentment; it arouses 
respect. There is no reason why such 
parental manifesto should arouse resent- 
ment in the children. Children do not 
resent kindly authority when it is sure of 
itself and of its own rightness. 


SUPPOSE Mr. and Mrs. Brown on 
thinking it over decided that this is the 
stand for them to take. What sort of 
questions will present themselves for an 
answer? Some difficult ones, we must ad- 
mit. For instance, how many times a week 
shall Susan and Jim be allowed to use the 
car, if at all? Shall they be allowed to use 
it only by previous arrangement, while 
their parents have free use of it at most 
times? If there are two cars, shall the 
children be allowed to use the new car, 
with its flashing paint and nickel, or re- 
quired to be content with the old one, 
with its dull finish and its chugging motor? 
Shall permission to use the car at night 


be conditioned on their return at a rea- 
sonable hour? If Susan and Jim both want 
the car, which shall have it? Shall they be 
allowed to use the car for, say, half the 
evenings of the week? Shall their right to 
use the car depend on the caution of their 
driving, particularly Jim’s, and on their 
consistent observance of the rules of the 
road? 

On the old basis there was no satisfac- 
tory answer to any of these questions be- 
cause there was nobody to answer them. 
But now that a parental dictatorship has 
been set up, decisions can be made, and 
reasonable and sensible solutions arrived 
at. If Mr. and Mrs. Brown are willing that 
their car be used by the children as many 
as four nights in the week, that is that. 
If they say three nights, or two nights, 
that is that also. 


SUPPOSE they decide that the children 
are to use the old car. Then on occasion 
they may have exceptions to the rule— 
when Jim is taking a pretty girl toa party, 
for instance, and wants to look his best. 
If Jim and Susan both want the car, let 
the parental court decide it, if they can’t 
work it out themselves. Reasonable 
people, with common sense and a desire 
for fair play, should be able to decide such 
a question on its merits. If Jim does not 
reform his driving technique, there is no 
reason why his parents should find it 
necessary to mince words about it, or fail 
to make it clear that unless he can behave 
like a man instead of a child, he can’t have 
the car. All this, I suppose, sounds dread- 
fully old fashioned; but I don’t see any- 
thing else the matter with it. 


THE same general principle would apply 
when the parents want to use the car at 
the same time that the children do. If 
there is only one car, then clearly the only 
way to avoid confusion and cross-purposes 
is planning ahead of time. If Susan wants 
the car Wednesday evening, and her 
parents want it Wednesday evening, why 
perhaps by talking it over ahead of time, 
the parents can defer their plan till 
Thursday, or maybe Susan can make it 
Tuesday. 

But the point is that such adjustments 
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[ Continued from page 13] 


can’t be made unless somebody is in con- 
trol, and unless Susan’s use of the car de- 
pends on her obtaining permission to use 
it instead of summarily taking it. And 
this principle is so demonstrably right 
that parents should have no misgivings of 
their right to enforce it. Everybody will 
be more comfortable if things are man- 
aged in some such orderly way as that. 


In LIKE manner, the question of the 
cost of running the car should be dealt 
with without gloves. It costs at least 3 
cents a mile for gas, oil, and tires, for a 
small car. The total cost of maintenance i is 
at least 7 or 8 cents a mile, and some esti- 
mates put it at 10 or 12. If the children 
have an allowance, or are earning money 
in One way or another, it would seem fair 
enough that when they use the car they 
should pay part of the cost of its operation 
—in terms of gas and oil at least. If the 
family income is limited, and if the parents 
have been accustomed to taking the chil- 
dren into their confidence in such matters, 
there is no reason why such an agreement 
could not be arrived at to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. 


THE social side of the car problem in- 
volves first of all the question when a boy 
or girl should be allowed by the parents to 
drive. Should the matter be determined by 
the child’s age, or on the basis of his 
actual ability to drive, his steadiness, his 
quickness, his reliability, his coérdina- 
tion of mind and muscle, his sense of re- 
sponsibility, his proved fitness to be 
trusted with a car? 

The state does nothing about such 
adolescent drivers. It ranks them with 
adults and lets it go at that. This throws 
a definite responsibility on parents who 
know their own minds and are not afraid 
to take a positive stand. It isn’t a matter 
of fine-spun distinctions. The adolescent 
who cannot or will not drive safely should 
be forbidden to drive the family car, and 
it should be clearly understood that be- 
fore he can make use of it except under 
supervision, he must mend his ways and 
adopt an adult attitude of mind. Easy? 
Not at all. But lots of things are not easy. 
Parenthood on the job is one of them. 
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Ly risk a single washing failure 


_it costs D 





“(IN TIMES LIKE THESE,” 
women say, “every dollar 
counts! We can’t afford to 
have a single dress or sweater 
spoiled in washing. Wesimply 
have to keep things looking 
new. 

“That’s why, nowadays, 
weare insisting on safe Lux.”’ 


CAN YOU afford to risk a 
single precious dollar? You 
needn't! Lux is made to pro- 
tect every kind of washable 
fabric . . . all the brilliant 
beauty of color, too. Through 


Save colors-save fabrics with Safe LUX 







one washing . . . through 
scores. All season long! 


Gentle Lux draws out the 
soil and perspiration safely. 
There’s no harmful alkali as 
there often is in ordinary 
soaps to fade and shrink 
things. There’s no cake-soap 
rubbing to streak color, ruin 
texture. If it’s safe in water 
alone, it’s safe in Lux. 


Many things you thought 
had to be cleaned can be 
Luxed. It’s so easy .. . and 
because Lux keeps your pre- 


OLLARS ! 


cious things new looking so 
much longer, you'll find 
clothes money goes twice as 
far. A worth-while saving! 






FOR DISHES, TOO: Inexpen- 
sive beauty care—Lux in the 
dishpan. Keeps hands whitefor 
l¢ a day. 
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... the can’s the same 


---BUT THERE’S AN 
IMPROVED DRANO 


INSIDE 


NO FUSS Pea 





UREN MOR! 
VIGOROUS ACTION §& 
HERE ! ye Oe 





aA different from the Drano 
you’ve used before. Surprisingly dif- 
ferent. We took out the fumes that 
made you cough and choke. We took out 
the odor that made you hold your nose. 
We speeded up the action, concentrated 
it down in the drain. Now Drano clears 
away clogging obstructions in less time 
than ever before. It’s a ten-year labora- 
tory triumph—this improved Drano that 
comes to you in the same familiar can. 


DO THIS. Get a can of 
Drano, today. At almost any store, any- 
where. Use it in any lazy drain. See for 
yourself how much better and faster it 
does its work. The Drackett Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CLEANS AND OPENS DRAINS 


- KEEPS THEM FREE-FLOWING 
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COOKS’ 


R OUN D 


FVA BULA 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Recipes From One Good Cook to Another 





ALL RECIPES TESTED IN BETTER HOMES & GARDENS’ TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 





CHEESE SALAD LOAF* 


Soak 1 tablespoonful of gelatine in 2 
tablespoonfuls of cold water. Add 3 table- 
spoonfuls of boiling water and stir until 
dissolved. When cool add % cupful of 
cooked salad dressing, 2 cupfuls of grated 
cheese, 4% cupful of chopped pecans, 4 
cupful of stuffed olives, and 1 cupful of 
whipped cream. Pour into molds and 
chill.—M. H. S., Wisconsin. 


ished). Simmer until the onion is yellow, 
then add the squash chopped fine. 

Season with parsley, marjoram, pepper, 
and salt and fry slowly stirring until well 
mixed. Remove from the stove, add 2 
beaten eggs and 2 tablespoonfuls of 
grated Parmesan Cheese. Mix and fill the 
squash shells. Dot with bits of butter 
and sprinkle lightly with more grated 
cheese. Brown in a hot oven and serve.— 
Mrs. S. M., California. 





CUCUMBER 
CHUNK 
PICKLE 

(Makes about 4 

quarts) 

Select 7 pounds 
of firm fresh cu- 
cumbers measur- 
ing about 3 inches 
long. Wash and 
place in a stone jar 
and cover with a 
brine made from 
mixing 2 cupfuls of 
salt and 1 gallon of 
cold water. Cover 
with a weighted lid 
and let stand 4 
days, then pour off 
the brine and cov- 
er with clean cold 
water. Let stand 
3 days. 

Rinse and drain, 
and split each cu- 
cumber length- 
wise. Place them 


An August 
Garden Supper 


*Cheese-Salad Loaf 
Deviled Eggs Pickled Peaches 
Escalloped Corn 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Fruit Basket 
(Plums, Pears, Apricots, Oranges) 
Iced Mint Lemonade 
Cookies 


It is great fun to eat in the garden on a 
hot summer evening. To serve the above 
meal easily, set the table out-of-doors and 
place on it the casserole of escalloped 
corn, the basket of fruit, the cookies, and 
the lemonade. The rest of the meal is 
served in the kitchen, each member of the 
family carrying his own plate to the gar- 
den.—Marcaret House Irwin, 


GREEN-BEAN 
SALAD 
PLATTER 


Cut tender green 
beans into short 
lengths or diago- 
nally in the French 
manner. Cover 
with salted boiling 
water and cook 
without a lid only 
until tender. Drain 
and chill. About 1 
hour before serv- 
ing, to 2 cupfuls of 
green beans add 1 
cupful of tart 
French dressing 
and 1 tablespoon- 
ful of chopped 
chives or onion. 
Let stand in the 
refrigerator, stir- 
ring occasionally. 

When ready to 
serve drain away 
some of the dress- 


in a large kettle 
and add 2 cupfuls 
of vinegar and 
enough water to 
cover. Add 1 pint, or a large handful, of 
green grape leaves or horseradish leaves, 1 
teaspoonful of powdered alum, and sim- 
mer for 2 hours (do not allow the pickles 
to boil). Drain away the liquid and place 
the pickles into a stone jar. Heat 3 pints 
of vinegar with 3 pounds of sugar, | 
ounce of whole allspice, and 1 ounce of 
stick cinnamon. Pour this sirup over the 
pickles and let stand 24 hours with a 
weighted lid. 

Drain off the sirup, bring it to boiling, 
and cover the pickles again. The third 
morning pack the pickles into hot steri- 
lized jars, pour over the scalding sirup, 
and seal—Mrs. H. H. S., Nebraska. 


STUFFED SUMMER SQUASH 
(Serves 6) 


Cover 6 medium-size summer squash 
with boiling water and cook 20 minutes. 
Drain and cut away a thick slice from the 
top and scoop out the centers. Arrange 
the shells in a greased baking pan. Heat 4 
tablespoonfuls of fat in a skillet, add 1 
tablespoonful of chopped onion (also a 
tiny kernel of garlic fe he flavor is rel- 


ing and pile rough- 
ly in the center of 
a large platter. Ar- 
range overlapping 
slices of tomatoes around the edge and 
garnish with a border of finely shredded 
lettuce and also deviled eggs. Serve with 
additional French dressing or mayonnaise. 

We relish this salad as a luncheon dish, 
with crisp bacon accompanying it.—Mrs. 
E. R. J., Washington. 


SPINACHIA 


Place well chopped cooked spinach in a 
heavy baking dish. (There should be 
about 3 cupfuls.) Pour Mock Hollandaise 
Sauce over it, cover, and heat in a mod- 
erate oven (400 degrees) for 15 minutes. 


Mock Ho.tanpalise Sauce 

Melt 1 tablespoonful of butter in a 
small saucepan. Add 1 tablespoonful of 
flour and blend to a paste. Add 1 cupful 
of milk and cook to a smooth sauce. Re- 
move from the stove and add 1 beaten 
egg yolk. Replace over a low heat and stir 
constantly while adding 2 more table- 
spoonfuls of butter a little at a time. Then 
add 2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. This 
sauce and its method of using is equally 
as good over left-over broccoli.—Mrs. 
R. M. S., Massachusetts. 
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HOT MILK OR MOCK ANGEL CAKE 


The simplicity and quickness in mixing 
this moist, tasty white cake makes it a 
general favorite. 

1 cupful of = god ss . 

4 teaspoonfuls of tartrate or calcium-phos- 
cheba tobi powder, or 3 innipeanictnad 
combination-type baking -powder 

Y{ teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of milk 

1 tablespoonful of shortening 

1 teaspoonful of flavoring 

2 egg whites beaten stiff 

Sift the flour, baking powder, salt, and 
sugar together 4 times. In the meantime 
heat the milk to scalding, add the shorten- 
ing, allow it to melt, then add the liquid 
all at one time to the flour and sugar mix- 
ture, and beat thoroly until smooth.* Add 
the flavoring, then fold in the egg whites 
and pour into a small ungreased loaf or 
layer cake pan; the bottom may be lined 
with plain paper. Bake in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees) for 40 to 50 minutes or 
until it shrinks slightly from the pan. 
Serve plain or iced as you would an angel 
cake.—Mrs. S. A., North Carolina. 


*(With the electric beater, first beat the egg 
whites at medium speed for 1 minute, and 
set aside. Then beat the batter at top speed 
for 1 minute, add the flavoring, and beaten 
whites, and beat at slow or first speed for 30 
seconds. Pour into a small ungreased loaf 
pan, 84% x 44 inches.) 


FROSTED ORANGE JUICE 


Place a heaping tablespoonful or a small 
dipper of vanilla ice cream in a tall glass. 
Fill with chilled orange juice, stir until 
the cream is partially dissolved, then 
serve.—G. E., California. 


BANANA ICE CREAM PREFERRED 
(Serves 6) 
1 can of sweetened condensed milk (114 
cupfuls) 

Juice of 2 lemons 

3 or 4 ripe bananas mashed 

1 cupful of whipping cream 

Pour the condensed milk into a mixing 
bowl, add the lemon juice, and stir till 
the milk thickens. Add the mashed ba- 
nanas and fold in the whipped cream. 
Freeze in the tray of a mechanical refrig- 
erator for 3 hours, stirring up from the 
bottom and away from the sides at the 


end of the first and second hours.—Mrs. 
T. C. T., Massachusetts. 


AMBER PIE 
(7 medium-size pie) 
The Tasting-Test Kitchen heartily 
recommends this unusual pie. 
FILLING: 
1 pint of gingerale 
aud of brown sugar 
Yg cupful of flour 
Vg teaspoonful of salt 
3 beaten egg yolks 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 


MERINGUE: 

3 egg whites 
6 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

Heat the gingerale to scalding in a 
double boiler. Blend the sugar, flour, and 
salt and add to the hot liquid, beating 
until very smooth. Cook 10 minutes, add 
a portion of the hot mixture to the beaten 
egg yolks, mixing well, then return to the 
double boiler and cook, stirring for 3 min- 
utes. Remove from the heat, add the but- 
ter, cool slightly. Pour into a previous- 
ly baked pastry shell, top with the merin- 





gue and brown lightly in a slow oven 
(325 degrees)—Mrs. C. C. W., Indiana. | 





‘This Tooth Paste makes 
my teeth look Marvelous 


-.- yet I pay only 25¢ a tube” 


Dear Mabel: 

In spite of the depression, George and 
I managed to enjoy life during the last 
few months. 

I guess I wrote you that George had 
taken his third salary cut and that we 
_are now:calling the old place on the hill 
“‘the-next-to-nothing-house”’ because we 
have next to nothing to keep it going. 

But honestly, Mabel, it’s been fun dis- 
covering how easy it is to get along with- 
out things we used to consider important. 

I am dressing on about a tenth of what 
I used to. We are eating for about a 
third of what it used to cost. And if you 
were to see me in my bathing suit, which 
I made myself, you’d say it was a good 
thing (about the food, I mean) because 
I’ve actually lost just pounds. 

And George beams on me as he hasn’t 
beamed in years. We are really getting 
acquainted all over again. We are actu- 


LISTERINE TOOTH 


ally finding happiness in the depression. 

By the way, I’ve found you can save 
money on tooth paste just as you can on 
toilet goods and groceries. Let me give 
you a little helpful home hint. Try Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste. It makes my teeth 
look simply marvelous. And, of course, 
the fact that it saves about $3 a year, 
over 50¢ tooth pastes, is a particularly 
happy thought in these times. I don’t 
know why I never tried it before. I’ve 
used Listerine all my life but somehow 
I never did get acquainted with the Tooth 
Paste until recently. 

George wishes to be remembered and 
says that if you have still got your 
Chevvie it would be nice to have you 
dash down and take in one of the foot- 


ball games this fall. 


Lots of love, 


Helen 


PASTE 


15? 
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NOW cvex ne SMALLEST son 


CAN ENJOY THE WORLD’S 
FINEST HEATING! 








RADIATOR HEATING 


T LAST! A modern heating plant, designed especially 
for the small house—and priced so amazingly low that 
now every small home owner can enjoy radiator heating. 
The same scientific heating that once you felt you couldn't 
afford—can be yours at a low, money-saving price. On easy 
payment terms, too, that can be saved out of daily pin money. 
In fact, Arcola often pays for itself in savings in fuel and labor. 


Cost no more to operate than a stove! 


The Arcola uses less fuel than many stoves. It can be in- 
stalled quickly and easily without home alterations. The 
beautiful, maroon-colored, steel-jacketed Arcola heats the 
room it is in—and sends a steady, constant warmth through 
the radiators into every room in the house. 

With prices so low for this type of heating—don’t face 
another cold, uncomfortable, unhealthy winter with old- 
fashioned heating methods. 


Don’t let this opportunity pass! 


The present low price for Arcola and radiators may not last 
long. When you can save money and make a life-long in- 
vestment like this—don’t hesitate. Fill out the coupon and 
send it in for the complete facts. Do it now—guarantee 
yourself these low prices. 


If you have a larger home, inquire about American Radiator 
Heating Plants of greater capacity—using coal, oil or gas. 





MODERN RADIATOR 
HEATING 


FOR AS LITTLE AS 


6 


PLUS INSTALLATION 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


SYSTEM 
FACTS ABOUT THE 


ARCOLA 


THE ARCOLA is particularly 
adapted to cellarless homes. It 
comes in six sizes to meet the 
heating requirements of 3-4-5 or 
6 rooms. In its modern, maroon- 
colored steel jacket, it can be in- 
stalled right in the living room. 
Choice of nine other colors at 
slight additional cost. Comes in 
three models — insulated jacket ; 
uninsulated jacket and unjacketed. 
Unjacketed model at a lower price. 


New type radiators 


The attractive radiators that 
come with the Arcola add to the 
appearance as well as the com- 
fort of the rooms they keep 
warm. Radiators can also be en- 
closed at little extra cost. 


Heat in every room 


The Arcola is the boiler of a 
hot water heating plant. It sends 
a steady flow of hot water through 
the radiators to every room. You 
can control the temperature on a 
cool Spring night or in frigid Win- 
ter weather. It is simple, clean, 
efficient and economical. Get the 
facts—send coupon now. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 











AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 40 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. BH-A 


Gentlemen: Send me the full facts on Arcola according to information I have checked. 





Cellar-___No cellar_____.Number of Rooms.-----. Present heating is. 
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A Famous Artist 
Speaks His Mind 


Erma Dutton 
For More Beautiful America 
Contest Committee 


AFTER many, many years’ absence, 
Minonk, Illinois, was honored a few years 
ago by a visit from one of its former resi- 
dents, Lorado Taft, nationally known 
artist and sculptor. Everybody was 
disgraced. For the first thing that met his 
eye as he turned onto the new highway 
into town was the city dump. 

Like other small cities unable to afford 
capacious incinerators and with no plan 
for disposal of waste, Minonk literally 
left all this lying on its doorstep—at its 
most important city entrance. 

The great man spoke his mind. His 
disgust at this display of civic indifference 
by an otherwise progressive and thriving 
town was enormous. And his upturned 
nose was a fillip to the pride of Minonk. 

The women of the Twentieth Century 
Club appointed a committee and put men 
to work to cover the dump. But it soon 
appeared that a thing of such proportions 
could neither be covered nor ignored. Ac- 
cordingly the women did what many an 
impatient homemaker has done—screened 
it! 

A row of Lombardy Poplars came first, 
then hardy blooming shrubs, with banks 
of perennials and annuals. Nothing can 
now be seen of the crime—at least from 
the highway—as the photograph at the 
top of the page testifies. 


THE More Beautiful America Contest, 
being sponsored by Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, is spreading taste for and showing 
the way to cleanly and attractive civic 
environs. Had you heard about it? Some 
community is going to win the $1,000 
Sweepstakes Prize for the most note- 
worthy addition to its civic charms, and 
each of fifteen other communities will win 
the Better Homes &§ Gardens National 
Civic Beautification Achievement Tablet. 
Address the More Beautiful America 
Contest Committee for your copy of the 
contest brochure, giving all the rules. 
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/ eee TO ALL WHO ENTER THE 
° BETTER HOMES CONTEST 


This 64-Page Idea Book 


‘The editors of Better Homes & Gardens are pleased 

to offer you this free editorial service book. It is new, author- 

itative, and contains hundreds of practical and inspiring 

ideas. We are anxious to have this helpful book in the hands a 
of everyone who is remodeling or refurnishing his 
home this year. It will sell regularly for $1 a copy, 
but to all those who enter the $3,000 Na- 
tional Better Homes Contest, with its YN FW . | : ‘ 

116 cash prizes, this new 64-page .EW EDEAS FOR 
idea book (containing the 
complete contest rules) 
will be sent as our 
gift to you. 
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YOUR HOME-: 


From Better Homes & Gardens’ 


Household and Home-Building Service Bureau 






a 











Even the smallest home 
improvement is eligible to win the 
$1,000 Sweepstakes in the National 
Better Homes Contest! Size doesn’t matter; 
it’s the effectiveness of your improvement which 
will count. For example, your living-room might be 
transformed by the simple addition of new draperies or 
slipcovers, or a new furniture grouping. There are literally 
hundreds of possible changes you might make in your home, 
from attic to cellar, any one of which you can enter in the 
Contest. If you are making any improvement this year which 
comes under remodeling, redecorating, or refurnishing, whether 
inside or outside your home, be sure to enter it in this great 
contest at once. We will send you your copy of this free book, 
“New Ideas for Modernizing Your Home,” without delay. 


thio e Better Homes & Gardens’ Contest Editor, 6108 Meredith Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Please enter my name in your Better Homes Contest, and 


send me free, postpaid, ‘“‘New Ideas for Modernizing Your Home.’ 


I plan to 





Name State nti 











Street- City 


Betrer Homes & Garvens, August, 1/933 
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HOW Toe Make Your Home 





Young Again 


Here’s the practical way to 
begin planning for home mod- 
ernization. Send today for our 
handy book of suggestions on 
economical ways to revive the BO ee 
beauty and value or your | dag 
home with low cost, fireproof 
concrete. Contains suggestions 
on re-surfacing with stucco, 


HERE ARE 
Scores of ways to GIVE 
YOUR HOME 


New Beauty 


















on building basement recrea- 
tion rooms, on yard improve- 
ments, on strengthening foun- 
dations, and many other de- 
tails of home modernization. 
Don’t fail to study this infor- 
mation before you make your 
plans. Just send in the cou- 
pon for your copy. 






















PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me, statis, your booklet of suggestions on 
“Old Homes Made N 





PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Address -- 
re 


33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 








“Lava Soap has saved 
me many a manicure” 


says this Garden Club President 


You knowhowhard Lava has saved me many a manicure.” 
it is to keep your 
hands looking nice 
when you’re taking 
care of a garden. 
When embedded dirt gets in around your 
knuckles and nails, nothing short of a 
manicure seems to do any good. 





Lava is made specially for extra-dirty 
hands. It contains fine, powdery pumice 
which gets a// the dirt in less than a min- 
ute—glycerine and other soothing oils to 
protect the skin. Be sure to have Lava 
handy for your hands the next time you 
come in from working on the garden. 


Mrs. Rufus L. Chase, Jr., 
President Des Moines 
(lowa) Garden Club 


Mrs. Chase, well-known club president, 
has found that Lava Soap solves that 
problem for her. “Lava Soap gets all the 
dirt and stains off quickly,” she writes, 
“leaves my hands soft and smooth. 


Takes the Dirt — Protects the Skin 


FREE: A full-sized cake of 
Lava. Address Procter & 
Gamble, Dept. 416, Box 
1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. Give 
full name and address. 





A Procter & 
Gamble Product 








A good income from pleasant, steady work 
is offered to friends of Better Homes & 
Gardens who wish to become our repre- 
sentatives in their communities. No ex- 
perience necessary. For complete details, 
please address: 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


6208 Meredith Building Des Moines, lowa 
Betrer Homes & Garpens, August, /933 
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August Is a Busy 
Season in the South 
[ Continued from page 27 | 


lovely little snowdrop, snowflake, Oxalis, 
and Roman Hyacinths 

The bulbs, it must be remembered, do 
not like manure unless it is completely de- 
composed. If there is any doubt whatever, 
do not take a chance but use a com- 
plete high test plant food which contains 
all the elements of growth, or bonemeal 
instead, mixing it bate with the soil. 
About 3 pounds per 100 square feet of 
bed should give good results. Unless the 
soil is exceptionally loamy a little sand 
placed under each bulb will make it hap- 
pier and permit the little bulblets and 
offsets to develop properly. 


| LAWNS. Gardening authorities of the 


South differ widely as to the time for 
planting winter lawns. The character 
of the approaching season is the deter- 
mining factor, but of this we know noth- 
ing. The safest plan is to plant early, 

during October or very early in Novem- 
ber, which will give the young grass an 
opportunity to become established before 
hard cold. Winter lawns in the South are 
invariably sown on a sod of Bermuda or 
other grass, and the little plants, having a 
scanty root-hold at best, if not killed out- 
right, will be badly stunted by even a light 
freeze when the plants are young. To 
avoid this injury give a sprinkling m sand 
or loam after the seed is sown, and if there 
is not sufficient rain, give a good watering 
twice a week for two weeks. This will get 
the new lawn well started. In the South 
I have found nothing better than Italian 
Ryegrass for winter lawns. 


GARDEN FLOWERS. Perennials 
which we failed to plant last spring may 
be sown now. Most of the perennials if 
sown in the autumn and given a little 


| protection will give considerable growth 


by spring and develop into large-size 
flowering plants by summer. Equal parts 
of garden soil and coarse sand, well mixed 
and run thru a sieve, will prove a happy 
home for the little seedlings. If too thick 
the seedlings will become leggy. If such a 
tendency is noticed a sufficient number 


| should be transplanted to a new location 
| to give ample room for proper develop- 


ment. 

Biennials sown in autumn should give 
good bloom the following season. 

Seeds of annual poppies, Eschscholtzia, 
larkspur, calliopsis, Sweet Alyssum, Gail- 
lardias, and other hardy annuals may be 
planted outdoors where they are to re- 
main. These annuals when planted in 
autumn or early winter are hardened by 
the chill of winter and develop into well- 
rooted, husky plants that will not only 
come into bloom earlier in spring but will 
flower over a longer period than the 
spring-planted ones. 


"TREES AND SHRUBS. With trees and 
shrubs in the South there is, even with a 
hard winter, only a short dormancy period. 
Leaf growth will ordinarily begin to show 
in February or early March, and root 
growth, as perhaps we already know, 
starts long before there is any evidence of 
leaf development. In order not to disturb 
this new root growth such plants should 
be moved just as soon as they are dor- 
mant. As soon as the leaves have fallen 








from the deciduous woodland trees the | 
ornamental stock may be transplanted. 

Like trees and shrubs, roses that are to | 
be moved should be given attention just 
as soon as they become dormant. Even | 
tho the winter is exceptionally warm and 
the plants are inclined to continue grow- 
ing we should not delay moving them 
later than the middle of January. If a 
state of dormancy has not been reached by 
the plants they should be severely pruned 
when moved. 


LeEarMoLp. In most southern munici- 
palities oaks are the principal shade trees, 
and at this season quantities of leaves are 
available. In many cities and towns the 
street departments will deliver leaves 
without charge to our grounds. 

Most of our soils are much in need of 
the added friability induced by applica- 
tions of leafmold. Several inches of it 
placed under the perennial and annual 
beds will serve a very good purpose, and 
if 3 or 4 inches of the mold is placed under 
shrubs and trees when they are trans- 
planted, a marked effect will be shown in 
the first year’s growth. Our shrubbery 
borders in the South are made up largely 
of broadleaf evergreens, and all of these 
will be much happier with an annual | 
mulch of hardwood leaves. Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons require loose and highly 
acid soils. A heavy, annual mulch of oak 
leaves will keep the soil in proper condi- 
tion both as to acidity and texture. 





Chicken? --The Ayes 
Have It! 


| Continued from page 78 | 


Cook all remaining pieces of chicken in 
boiling salted water to cover until tender. 
Reserve 3 cupfuls of the chicken broth 
(there should be 1 quart altogether) for 
onion soup, made as follows: 





ONION SOUP 

3 medium-size onions 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

3 cupfuls of chicken stock 

Toasted rye bread 

4 tablespoonfuls of cheese 

Slice the onions thinly and cook gently 
in the butter until tender but not browned. 
Then add the onions to the chicken broth 
and simmer for 5 minutes. Toast small 
thin slices of rye bread, place a table- 
spoonful of grated cheese on each slice in 
soup dishes, and pour the onion soup over 
and serve. 


CHICKEN A LA KING 


Prepare in a saucepan: 

2 cupfuls of diced chicken meat 

34 cupful of canned mushrooms 

1 diced hard-cooked egg 

34 cupful of chopped green pepper 


14 cupful of chopped red sweet pepper 


Then make a cream sauce of: 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 





4 tablespoonfuls of flour 

2 cupfuls of milk 

1 cupful of chicken broth 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

V4 teaspoonful of celery salt 

\4 teaspoonful of paprika 

When thickened and thoroly cooked, 
add the chicken and other ingredients. 
Heat thoroly. Serve with canned fried 
noodles. 


He thinks she serves it 


QUIN ALLA 2 


loves tf... 


F course men love this delicious cereal! 
But wise wives serve it because it acts 
as a precaution against constipation resulting 
from lack of bulk in the diet. An often un- 
suspected condition which may lead to ill 
temper, lassitude, poor health. 


A gentle, effective regulator 


For years, Post’s Bran Flakes has been rec- 
ommended as protection against this trouble. 
For it provides the necessary bulk that so 
many diets lack. Thus it helps to insure 
normal elimination of food wastes. It is also 
rich in phosphorus, iron and Vitamin B. 

That is why it belongs in this proven 

rogram: Regular exercise . . . water to drink 
ee meals... fresh fruits and vegetables 
in the diet. And a generous daily helping of 
Post’s Bran Flakes. 


Try it for two weeks 


So start serving Post’s Bran Flakes now— 
today. Try it for two weeks and see how 
easily it helps to keep you regular and fit! 
You will love it! ... served plain, or with 
fruits or berries. Post’s Bran Flakes is a 
product of General Foods. 


Visit the General Foods Exhibit, a Cen- 
tury of Progress, Chicago (through October), 
and see the Post's Bran Flakes display. 
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Mischief-Makers 
KILL FLIES in Foods and Air 
ROACHES, MOTHS, 
MOSQUITOES with this 
Fragrant Mist... Based on 


ORIENTAL FLOWERS 


[ Continued from page 17 ] 


climate, a change in the weather—while 
clinging with childlike faith to the very 
articles or the very foods that are the real 
offenders. For example, a friend of mine 
attributed her constant head colds to the 
changeable lowa climate. Her trouble was 
really due to feather beds. (Feathers in 
pillows, mattresses, and down comforters 
Science discovered this fower are a frequent cause of distress. Pillows 
should be encased in dustproof covers 


id oF: Lap belo t-mer-telele)@ice)(pe-tc me ae from which feather dust cannot escape.) 


extract is the basis for Fly-Tox. 
Its all-pervading mist is harm- OnE of the things that makes this sen- 
; ; sitiveness of body tissues so interesting, as 
KS Co oo) 0) (Aletheia well as so annoying, is the fact that one 
kills these insects at a touch. | person may, if sufficiently sensitive and 
O $100,000 w: ; unlucky, suffer from many of the mani- 
ver was spent in festations. Thus Miss S. had most of the 
perfecting Fly-Tox. Used by momen urea portions of her reer y ap y 
te 4 2 removed in an attempt to get rid oO 
millions everywhere. abdominal pains, hidic hee patiently en- 
dured hay fever and asthma and at one 
time was thought to be tubercular. At 
length she was tested for allergy and 


IRedelesvotihaae I W-Y-5 (-Yo Super- Strength proved to be sensitive to feathers, sheep’ s 


wool, chocolate, celery, wheat, string 
beans, and onions. These things were 
eliminated from her surroundings and 
p= 7 from her diet, and she became free from 
colds, asthma, and abdominal pains— 
and if that doesn’t seem like magic, I 
don’t know what does. Remember this, 


however—only certain people are sensi- 


@4 ol -Yo 4 ol-1-) ae Co OF-1-Teem Mod ¢-S-MM-T-1-9B CoM oGENME tive to certain foods. 


- INVoLVED and prankish as it may be, 
like most things, allergy can be reduced to 
WH i Cc mi; ee } ca t he b © tte r simple terms if we trace it back far 
| enough. Remember that it is bound to 

Flea Powder ? 


| run in families, and that any of the forms 
are an indication of sensitiveness. 

ONE THAT ONLY KILLS... OR THE 

ONE THAT ALSO KEEPS THEM OFF? 


The earlier in life a person shows sen- 
sitiveness, the greater is his likelihood of 
becoming sensitive to more than one 
To get the powder that both kills and keeps them off, group of proteins and of gg Ow: other 
insist on Putvex. It’s sold on a money-back guar- symptoms of allergy. This history of 
antee to absolutely kill all fleas and lice present (leav- many susceptibles is that early in life they 
ing none stunned, able to revive and reinfest). Also had hay fever over a period of a few weeks 
guaranteed to keep these pests off your dog or cat for at certain times of the year. As the years 
days. Putvex them twice a month and they can’t went by, to the symptoms of hay fever, 
have fleas! Harmless even if swallowed. Odorless. coryza (common cold), and sinus trouble, 
Non-irritating. At pet shops and drug stores, 50c, or ( 
from William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., Dept. 28, 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 











gradually were added bronchitis and 
asthma. This fact demonstrates the need 
of paying attention to children who have 
certain symptoms. These symptoms may 
be only frequent attacks of sneezing, cold, 
and bronchitis, but many complications 
might be avoided by a diagnosis under- 
taken early. 











In BABIES sensitiveness is generally 


shown by eczema or intestinal colic. If 


—On Your Table at Home { they are breast fed the cause may lie in 


Nou can Make Money} |»: '°jc,.2% rorhs cin 


was sensitive to egg. The mother elimi- 
nated egg from her diet and the baby re- 
aly, = you can succeed we give an absolute Warranty covered, only to have a relapse when the 
acked by a $1000 Cash Bond. 
An Income of Your Own 


mother ate a piece of angel-food cake. 
you don’t need experience. We show Have money to spend as you please. Begin now to 
y 













Where the baby is on a milk formula, the 





ou how to decorate beautiful gift- be independent. We need more members at once. . i! : ° 
wares right in your own home. No tedious study. Be the first. Mail coupon today for big book full same result can be caused by something 
Simple “‘3-step"” method makes everything easy Big of colored pictures that explains everything the cow has eaten. Milk itself rarely 





Sopand oan these Fa on . giftwares. Earn to FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES. Dept. a ees att 
25 to a week—full time or spare. time. No #” c 
canvassing or selling. We furnish new “Automatic ! Fingsioe Ivovernies, Darr aoe AOSIAN TL 
Salesman” that sells for you. 

Big Artist’s Outfit Free of Extra Cost 
We furnish it and everything you need tostart. Enjoy 


causes eczema, but wheat or bran in the 
nd me absolutely EE and without obligation e FIRE- 
Sid book and Plea for making money wisest eanvesuing oF cow’s food may produce an allergic con- 
lie 5 
dition. For that reason, cows from whom 
spare hours at home decorating Gifts, Bridge Prizes, ‘pe susceptible people get their milk shoul 1 
oys, ete. More like fun than work. Hundreds mak- be denied the proteins that are harmful to 
ing big money this fascinating way. _We ATE SO SUTE F City.......ssereeeeeeeerenerereeeres itlt<conanant sania . : 
<tinn atacmiasimeai them, and thus babies and small children 
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should be able to continue with this very 
important article of their diet. Practically 
all eczema in childhood is due to certain 
foods, occasionally aggravated by sen- 
sitivity to wool or silk. 

With children who have eczema, this 
condition may improve as they grow 
older. One often hears the remark that 
they have outgrown their troubles. This 
is not correct. The skin may merely have 
become more tolerant. Later in life the 
symptoms may appear in the nasal mem- 
brane as a stuffy nose, frequent colds that 
are not true colds, as bronchitis or coughs. 
Another explanation is that children often 
refuse to eat foods to which they are 
sensitive. Perhaps they do not like eggs, 
but they get them in other foods, such as 
cookies, and in this haphazard way build 
up a tolerance. Eventually they may eat 
a little egg without unfortunate symptoms. 


In CHILDREN disturbances of the res- 
piratory tract are exceedingly frequent. 
It is probable that protein sensitization is 
at the base of most recurrent head colds 
and of bronchitis, especially of those at- 
tacks which start without fever. Children 
who are sneezers, or who have wet noses 
continually, or who develop colds or deep 
cough on the slightest provocation usually 
are allergic subjects. As a general cause 
for illness in childhood, allergy ranks next 
to infection, and much infection is secon- 
dary to allergic congestion of the mucous 
membrane. 

Since allergic manifestations are as a 
rule rather easily routed when the cause is 
found and eliminated, treatment resolves 
itself largely into a matter of detection. 
The best method for the sufferer from any 
of the forms of allergy is to go to a spe- 
cialist and submit to tests which will de- 
termine which proteins are causing his 
difficulty. The average allergic person will 
react to a pollen or two, to several kinds 
of animal substance, and to several foods. 
The particular kind or kinds of food must 
be determined by tests. 


THE trouble-making proteins discov- 
ered—and it cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that each individual is probably 
sensitive to different combinations of pro- 
teins—the treatment consists largely in 
thereafter avoiding them. 

The treatment is largely a matter of 
learning how to live and what to avoid. 
First of all the home must be cleared of 
all irritating substances. When that is 
done, the patient is well, and as a rule 
can go visiting safely, provided a few 
precautions are taken. Many must stay 
away from fur coats, across the room from 
mohair upholstery, and learn not to lean 
against a sofa pillow. 


Every case of hay fever or asthma, no 
matter of how many years’ standing, can 
be relieved. The offending protein can be 
found if the case is studied thoroly and 
repeatedly. With the absolute elimination 
of protein or proteins causing the trouble, 
there is an immediate and striking result. 
The individual can be desensitized so that 
he will be unaffected by casual and un- 
avoidable contacts. Asthma can be con- 
trolled in any climate. It must be kept in 
mind, however, that only thoro tests are 
successful with complicated cases. 


[ Editor’s Note: The author prepared 
this story after consultation with Dr. 
Zella White Stewart at her Iowa City, 
Iowa, sanitarium. } 




















| HAVEN'T HAD A DECENT NIGHTS 
SLEEP IN A WEEK / 


SO THE HEAT'S GOT 
yOu/ LISTEN TOM,YOU 
BRING GLADYS OVER TO 
OUR HOUSE TONIGHT.I'LL 








(CAN'T SLEEP. THIS 
BEDROOM IS LIKE AN 
OVEN. IF ONLY WE COULD 
AFFORD TO GO AWAY 
THIS SUMMER / 
















HERE DURING THE DAY, 
TOM. THE E HOUSE 
WAS UNBEARABLE 














by... AND OUR BEDROOM — JUST LIKE THE 
REST OF THE HOUSE — 15° COOLER 


THAN OUTDOORS J 
ie ee , 
















OuTomM/ iTS MAR- 
VELOUS / WE'VE JUST 
GOT TO HAVE IT 
DONE TO OUR 
HOUSE,TOO / 

[- a, 




























\\ YOU SAY THAT IT'S MY ATTIC... 
y AND THE HOLLOW WALLS OF MY 
Hq HOUSE THAT MAKE IT SO HOT ? 


Se = 
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RIGHT/ BUT READ 
THIS BOOKLET. IT 4 
GIVES YOU THE [Sy 
DOPE BETTER 
THAN | CAN 





























Send for this FREE booklet 


Twenty thousand home owners have found this the most 
amazing booklet ever written about the home. It tells how 
Johns- Manville Rock Wool Home Insulation not only makes 
homes 8° to 15° cooler in summer, but reduces winter fuel 
bills 25% to 40%! This book is absolutely free. No obliga- 
tion. Fill in and mail coupon today! 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
22 East 40th St. at Madison Ave., New York City 


Please send FREE booklet and details of plan whereby Johns-Manville will lend 
me the money to have Home Insulation done now. 


Dept. IBH-8 


Name 





Street City 
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You won't take eleven 


¢?( 3d) 
egos for a dozen 





Why pay for light 
you don’t get? 





F YOU could measure light as easily as 

you count eggs, you would make sure 
that every lamp you use bears the 
monogram. 

The simple fact is this: Inferior ‘“‘bar- 


gain’’ lamps use the same amount of cur- 
rent as good lamps. But they give less 
light, blacken quickly or die too soon. 
They make you pay for light you do not 
get. 

There's one sure way of getting all the 
light you pay for. Always ask for Edison 
MAZDA lamps. They are made by General 
Electric, give all the light that can be ob- 
tained for the current consumed, and make 
electricity an even more economical serv- 
ant. Edison MAZDA Lampsare identified by 
this monogram ce) on the end of the bulb. 


EDISON MAZDA 
LAMPS 


GENERAL 3) ELECTRIC 


General Electric manufactures lamps for all lighting 
purposes .. .. lamps for home lighting and decoration, 
automobiles, flashlights, photography, stores, offices 





and factories, street lighting and signs. Sunlight lamps, 
too. General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A flexible metal tray that 
throws the ice cubes out 


Frosted Drinks 


Our suburban community, which hap- 
pens to be a wee bit proud of its cookery 
standards, fairly outdid itself last summer 
in discovering new thirst-satisfying bot- 
tled fruit juices and carbonated beverages 
with which to stock our refrigerators. 
Lemons, oranges, and gingerale we had al- 
ways kept at hand. But pure bottled fruit 
juices—grapefruit, lime, unsweetened 
pineapple, loganberry, blackberry, and 
that wonderfully delicious white grape 
juice—were real discoveries. 

We discovered that melting ice steals 
much flavor from a tangy fruit beverage, 
but frozen cubes of gingerale, carbonated 
grape juice (with the juice of real grapes 
in it), or fresh lemon juice contribute both 
flavor and chill as they dissolve in the glass. 

For speedy frosted-drinks mixing let 
me recommend the ready-to-use Plain 
Sugar Sirup which fosters speed in mixing 
impromptu drinks and avoids the uneven 
flavor which accompanies undissolved 
sugar in the glass: Four cupfuls of sugar, 2 
cupfuls of water, 4 teaspoonful re go 
and teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
boiled together for 5 minutes is an excel- 
lent formula. When imagination and 
taste decide the drink combination, such a 
sirup may be used merely “to taste.” In 
following a recipe substitute sirup for 
sugar, cup for cup. 

Homemade fruit sirups, on the other 
hand, were an even more pleasant dis- 
covery, particularly to those of us who 
must give constant ear to that ‘“Mother- 
can’t-I-make-a-lemonade?”’ petition. 


LEMONADE SIRUP 


Boil together 2 cupfuls of sugar, 1 cup- 
ful of water, 2 lemon rinds shaved into 
thin strips, and l4 teaspoonful of salt, for 
5 minutes. Then cool and add the freshly 
extracted juice of 6 lemons. Strain and 
store in a covered jar. Two tablespoonfuls 
of the mixture in a glass of ice water makes 
an instant and a delightfully even-flavored 
lemonade. Or 1 tablespoonful of sirup and 
2 tablespoonfuls of orange, apricot, or 
pineapple juice makes a delicious fruitade. 

For fresh fruit drinks, crush uncooked 
fruit, usually berries, with half their meas- 
urement of water, ripen in the refrigera- 
tor for at least 30 minutes, then strain. 

A bit of lemon juice, sweetening to 
taste, and the wise addition of blended 
carbonated and bottled fruit juices pro- 
duce such delicious combinations as: 
fresh currant and red raspberry juice and 
tea, fresh blackberry juice with rhubarb, 
loganberry or blackberry juice with a little 
lemon and gingerale, red raspberry and 
strawberry juice with white grape juice 
(particularly delicious), orange and lemon 
juice in cider, uncooked plum juice and 
either lime or white grape juice with car- 
bonated water and a yery small measure 
of prepared ginger sirup. 


—Grace Mcelllrath Ellis. 


Tells how to have RUNNING 
WATER for few cents a day 


Everybody wants running water in the home. But 


how to get it at lowest cost? Which type of water 
system is best suited to your needs? x ot of ques- 
tions come to mind when you consider how you can 


have running water 
on LOWEST PRICES 
IN HISTORY 























To help you, we 
have a new book 
which answers every 
question about run- 
ning water. You may 
have one of these 32- 
page books free! 


Eighteen pages of 
diagrams—full ex- 
planation of running 
water from cisterns— 
shallow wells—deep 
wells—rivers—ponds 
—lakes—springs. 
You should read it 
before you do any- 
thing about install- 
ing any water system 
—it may save you a 
costly mistake. With- 
out cost or obliga- 
tionitis yours—abso- 









$5950 = 


lutely free. Filloutand Rig gab, 0 Pp wwe 
mail the coupon now her sizes and 
while you think of it. on accordingly 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
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MAIL THE COUPON 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. S8 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Without obligation to me, send a copy of 
your new illustrated han k on water 
systems for homes and farms. 

My source of water supply is: 

O Lake O Spring 

0 Deep well O Shallow well 
Have you electricity? O Yes 










O Stream 
O Cistern 
O No 
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el ANDSCADE ARCHITECT 


At home by mail. Big fees. 
Pleasant healthful work. Ex- 
perts earn $50 to $200 a week. 
Many earn while learning. 
Write today for detaile— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
80 Plymouth Bidg, Des Meines, la. 















What's in a Name? 


[ Continued from page 25 | 


means a dove in Latin. And the English 
called me Columbine because the shape 


of my blossom reminded them of a dove. | 


] also have a scientific name, which many 
people choose to call me, and that is 


Aquilegia (ak-wi-leej’-i-a) 4guila means | 


an eagle, because | grow in stony moun- 
tain-places where the eagles perch, and 
my spurs are like the talons of the eagle. 

“And, flowers of the garden, I want you 
to know that a national ower committee 


once wanted to make me the national | 
flower of America! The eagle is our na- | 


tional bird, and a dove is the emblem of 
peace. Also it suggests the name of Col- 
umbus, who discovered America. And 
some say that the spurs of my flower 
might stand for the horn of plenty and 
the liberty cap.” 


\ ELL, I hope the Junior Gardeners 
know what my family name means, for | 
am very proud of it,”” commented Gladio- 
lus (glad-i-oh’-lus). “G/adius is the Latin 
for the sword which gladiators carried.” 

“I am wondering how many guessed 
how I got my name,” chimed Campanula 
(kam-pan‘-eu-la).”’ 

“Well, they ought to if they have any 
imagination at all,” commented Gladio- 
lus. ““Your blossoms are shaped just like 
bells and they grow high on your steeple 
stem, which is like a belfry.” 


| 


“Yes, that is true,” Campanula tinkled, | 


“but perhaps these Juniors do not know 
that the Latin word for belfry is campa- 
nile (kam-pa-nee’-lay).” 

“T heard the Juniors wishing we all had 
easy names like our sister Tulip, who is 
now asleep,” laughed Columbine. “‘Most 
of them were wondering where the two 
lips were in a Tulip.” 


Ha, HA,” laughed all the flowers, 
“that would fool them, wouldn’t it? Tulip 
should be here to tell them that her name 
is from the oriental word for turban, be- 
cause her flower is like that of a Turkish 
turban.” 

“Well, I don’t see why the Junior Gar- 
deners picked out my name as the hardest 
one to remember,” grumbled Calendula. 


“Pliny named me because the first day of | 


the month is called calendae. It is from 

this that we get our word ‘calendar.’”’ 
Some plant names describe their color 

and character just as some people’s names 


were supposed to do so long ago. Some | 
people are named for plants. Linneaus, | 


the famous botanist, received his name 

because he lived in a grove of Linden trees.” 
Every plant in your garden has an in- 

teresting name and a thrilling story! 


Are You a Junior Gardener? | 


Ir YOU aren’t and know eight or ten 
other boys and girls who are not Junior 
Gardeners, get some older person to act 
as your counselor. Then send us your 
names and addresses and we will enroll 


you in The Junior Garden Clubs of | 


America. You can join all alone if you like. 

Most of you will want a Junior Garden 
Club button and we shall be glad to send 
all new members one if you will send a 3- 
cent stamp with your name and address. 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, August, 1933 





He Invented the Foods 
Shot from Guns 


You owe these puffed foods, and all your delight in them, to 
Prof. A. P. Anderson. 

He was seeking a way to break up starch granules so the 
digestive juices could get to them. So he blasted the starch gran- 
ules to pieces by an explosion of steam. 

When he did this, he found that he had created the most entic- 
ing cereal foods in existence. 

















Note the curious process 





The whole wheat or rice kernels are put into sealed guns. Then 
these guns are revolved, for forty minutes, in a heat of 550 degrees. 

This terrific heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and 
the pressure becomes tremendous. 

Then the guns are fired. Instantly the steam explodes every 
granule into myriads of particles. The kernel of grain is ex- 
panded eight times. It becomes four times as porous as bread. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c—Puffed Rice, 15c 


Never one 














There was never a cereal food half so delicious. 
more digestible. 

Think of unbroken wheat or rice berries puffed to eight times 
their size. They are so porous that they melt in the mouth. Yet 


they are crisp. 
Know 


Let the Children 


Get Quaker Puffed Rice, and Puffed Wheat today. Let 
the children decide which they prefer. Don’t wait till tomorrow 
—order them now. 
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Exact Size of Grains After Being Puffed 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 


Betrer Homes & Garpens, August, 1/933 
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Betrer Homes & Garpens, August, 1933 
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Mr. S. H. Tomlinson, President of the well known furniture manu- 
facturing company of High Point, N. C., which bears his name. 
Mr. Tomlinson is also president of United Supply Co., Randolph 
Furniture Co., Hotel & Equipment Co., and United Warehouse Co. 


“Tomlinson of 
High Point” discovers 
Iron Fireman heating 


@ Wherever good furniture is known, the name 
of *‘Tomlinson of High Point’’ stands out. 
Mr. S. H. Tomlinson, an alert business man and 
a shrewd jud ge of values, has had an experience 
with residential heating that will interest every 
person who pays fuel bills. 

In October 1932, he discovered Iron Fireman 
and replaced his former method of automatic 
heating with this modern automatic coal burner. 
Mr. Tomlinsom tells what happened: 

“Tron Fireman heating saves $370 a year and 
gives better results. The average yearly fuel cost 
of heating my home and hot water before 
installing Iron Fireman was $500. A year’s fuel 
cost with Iron Fireman will not exceed $130—a 
saving of 76 per cent. In addition, the tempera- 
ture in my residence is uniform.” 

Mr. Tomlinson'’s comments are typical of the 
satisfaction of thousands of Iron Fireman owners. 
If you are interested in the luxury of automatic 
heating at alower cost than your present heating 
method, write for literature, or ask your Iron 
Fireman dealer to make a free heating survey. 
Iron Fireman is quickly installed and can be 
purchased on a monthly payment plan. 





Above: S. H. Tomlinson residence, 
High Point, N.C. Left: An Iron 
Fireman residential instal lation. 
There isanlron Fireman model for 
every type of home and for com- 
mercial boilers up to 250 h. p. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Burner 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


C) Send literature 


C) Please survey my heating plant. 








(C) Residence 


Type of business 


Name 





Address BH-G 


Betrer Homes & Garpvens, August, 1933 





Those Funny Faces 
[ Continued from page 19 | 


the spring from commercial growers. A 
large number of such dealers are scattered 
thruout the country ready to supply the 
ever-increasing demand for such plants. 

When I tell my friends that I grow 
pansies more than twice the size of a silver 
dollar, they appear skeptical. Yet I have 
seen certain extra-fine strains produce 
blooms in excess of 414 inches across. If 
your plants have been small, it is more 
likely to be due to your seed than to your 
faulty care in raising. It is heredity and 
not environment which produces thoro- 
bred plants; environment and proper care, 
however, can bring to greater perfection 
the latent possibilities bequeathed to the 
plant by its ancestry thru the skill of the 
breeder. 


THe largest and best pansy specialists 
live in America. European pansy-growers 
concede the fact that American pansy 
seed planted on American soil produces 
larger and finer flowers than foreign-grown 
seed of the same strain. American spe- 
cialists have produced flowers to suit the 


American taste, while European growers | 


have developed strains for the European 
market. 

It would be useless for me to recom- 
mend any particular varieties,.for varie- 
ties are composed of selected seeds of a 
particular type and color. 

Where may pansies be planted? They 
may be planted in open beds or as borders 
in the foreground of other plantings. Use 


| of pansies in the rock garden is growing 


rapidly, for they adapt themselves readily 
to rock-garden conditions, as well as sup- 
ply desirable color both before and after 
many of the usual rock plants have given 
their best display. Pansies may be planted 
so that a group will bloom over a long 
period. A special type is adapted to grow- 
ing in.clay pots, being of short, compact 
habit and bearing flowers of gigantic size. 


Have you ever noticed the magnetic 
power of a pansy bed? Visitors are drawn 
to it; many will stand for minutes en- 
tranced by the display of color. And, 
speaking of color, did you know you could 
get pure or self-color flowers of almost any 
color desired as well as those with the 
familiar blotches? But most of us flower- 
lovers prefer an infinite variety of blooms 
and for this purpose a mixture of seed is 
advisable. A bed of uniformly colored 
flowers is attractive, but a bed of varied 
hues and patterns is much more breath- 
taking. 

They like cool and moist climates and 
are lovely in spring but gradually wane 
as summer weather arrives. Really peren- 
nial, they are treated as annuals, and seed 
is sown each year. 


Lovely blossoms and 
aknowing hand--and 
“It’s News to Me!”’ 
discovers this 3-tier 
flower-holder, chock- 
full of perforations 
for holding stem- 
ends at any angle. 
(See page 6.) 





Sani-Flush 


cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 





Sani- Flush 
Sani- 
Flush is made especially to 
clean toilet bowls. Simply fol- 
low directions on the can. 
Sani-Flush removes stains, rust 
marks, and all ugly discolora- 
tions. Leaves the bowl glisten- 
ing-white, like new. 

Sani-Flush eliminates the 
cause of toilet odors. It not 
only cleans the bowl, it cleans 
and purifies the hidden trap 
which no scrubbing can reach. 

Sani-Flush saves all unpleas- 
ant labor. Does its work thor- 
oughly and quickly. Sani-Flush 
is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators. 

Sold at grocery, drug, and 
hardware stores, 25c. The Hy- 
gienic Products Co., Canton, O. 


Do NOT confuse 
with ordinary cleansers. 

















CORNS 
and Sore Joes Relieved al Unce 


Quickly, Safely 
Removes Corns 
Not a moment’s dis- 
comfort remainsafter 
you apply Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads! And they 
heal sore toes like magic. Corns are entirely 
removed in a few days. Double value now in 
every box at no extra cost. Try them today. 
At all drug, shoe and dept. stores. 


D® Scholls Zino.pads 


A Beautiful Lawn 
in 6 Weeks / 


Sod in six weeks. A rich velvety 
stretch of lawn that chokes out weeds 
before they can grow. A deep, thick 
uniform turf that’s everlasting. A 
beauty spot. That's what you get 
with Scott’s Creeping Bent. 








The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons 
(chopped grass). In a few weeks you have 
e luxuriant lawn like the deep pile of a 
Turkish carpet. With proper care no re- ; 
seeding is ever necessary. Free Booklet 
“Bent Lawns,’’ mailed you on request. 

Fall is the Best Time to Plant. 

O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
805 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 
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Senator 
Byrd’s 


Favorite Recipe 








BAKED SOUTHERN HAM 


Great STATESMAN, member of a 
famous Virginia family that came to 
America in 1690, once Virginia’s young- 
est governor, a newspaper publisher, 
generally conceded to have done more 
for the Old Dominion than anyone since 
Patrick Henry—this is Senator Harry 
Flood Byrd, who admits that his favo- 
rite food is Baked Southern Ham with 
Baked Virginia Apples. The apples are 
from his own “renege orchards in the 
Shenandoah Valley, Virginia, where he 
grows extra-quality apples, and from 
where he ships each year more than 
1,500 carloads. 

Ham and apples are a mighty tasty 
combination anyway you fix them, for 
they are one of the great food affinities 
of the world. But Senator Byrd’s gas- 
tronomic translation, so to speak, calls 
for a juicy ham baked whole with the 
exterior fat removed, then _ thoroly 
chilled, and masked with mayonnaise, 
and with it chilled baked apples! 

He has his ham soaked overnight, then 
put into boiling water and simmered 
until tender, allowing about 30 minutes 
to the pound of meat. When done, the 
ham is allowed to stand in the cooking 
liquor until cool, then taken out and 
put into a hot oven for about 15 min- 
utes, to draw out excess grease. The 
ham is then chilled until very cold. Just 
before serving, all excess fat is trimmed 
off down to the meat, which is put on a 
large platter and covered all over with 
thick mayonnaise which has been sea- 
soned generously with mustard. A gar- 
nish of halves of stuffed olives and sprigs 
of parsley is applied, and what food itis! 





Favorite Foods of Famous People 


Number 2 of a Series 











The Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


[ Continued from page 22 


my garden days. I found a gladiolus in 
bloom in the bed that I planted on June 
28—just 60 days after. It was Cara Mia, a 
lovely pink sort. 


ug: ZF ' made a new, triple-deck 


we or poison, shelf in 
the garage, high up where the boys can’t 
vine it. The non-poisonous contact 
sprays and dusts and the various instru- 
ments of bug torture went on the lower 
shelves. On the top shelf went the poison- 
ous things, such as arsenate of lead. Now 
I’m ready for war. 


There was an eclipse of the 
sun today, but for me it was a 


fizzle. Chickens went to roost, birds 


perched in trees—so papers say. But nary 
a four-o’clock came out ahead of time. 
Smart flowers—you can’t fool ’em like you 
can an old hen. 











It hasn’t rained since I put some plant | 


food on a part of the lawn as an experi- 
ment the other day. I didn’t water it in. 


I find it is killing the tops of weeds and | 


not hurting the dried grass. 





Here's the one we took when 


Dick wasnt looking 


. = 





‘Tve got the pictures!”’ That brings 
them running. It was fun when the snap- 
shots were taken... It’s even more fun 
when you get your first look at the prints. 

You can now make snapshots that were 
never possible before. Kodak VERICHROME 
Film has simply revolutionized picture 
making. Bright light isn’t necessary. No- 
body need be posed, or squint at the sun. | 
Just snap folks in their easiest, gayest Jiffy KODAK 


moments—you’ll get pictures to exclaim Gelllias vecnuté Canina 
EVER DEVISED 





over. Pictures for your memory book. 
ae . @ Eastman’s latest: a folding cam- 
Today, try a roll of Verichrome—in _ craaseasy touse asa Brownie. Touch 


a button—“pop”—it opens. Touch 


the yellow box with checkered stripes. — nother—“click”—it snaps the pic- 
: P 4 . ’ . . ture. No fuss, no fiddling ... nothing 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, Jify Kodak Six-né 


but simplicity. 
New York. 2% x 4% pictures), $7.50. Jiffy 
Kodak Six-20 (214 x 3% pictures), 
$6.75. See this new, unusual camera; 
your dealer is showing it now. 





IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK 





Betrer Homes & Garpvens, August, 1/933 
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Pain Stops Instantly! 


CORNS 


Gone in 3 days 


THIS SAFE, SCIENTIFIC WAY 





i SOAK THE FOOT for ten 
minutes in hot water, then wipe it dry. 








APPLY & 8 LUE-JAY, comasing 
pad directly over the corn. 

HOW BLUE-JAY WORKS: Aisthe mildmed- 
ication that gently undermines the corn. 
B is the felt pad that relieves the pressure, 
stops pain at once. C is the adhesive strip 
that holds pad in place, — see 














AFT ER 3 DAYS, corn is gone. 
Remove plaster, soak foot 10 minutes in 
hot water, lift out the corn. (Old, tough 
corns may need a 2ndapplication, because 
Blue-Jay is mild and gentle in its action). 





Bilue-Jay, used by millions for 35 
years, is the invention of a famous 
chemist. Itismade for youby Bauer 
& Black, surgical dressing house 
whose scientific products are used by 
doctors and hospitals the world over. 
Be kind to your feet. When a corn 


appears remove it with Blue-Jay. 
25c at all druggists. Special sizes for bunions, calluses. 


BLUE - JAY §f 


BAUER & BLACK'S SCIENTIFIC 


CORN REMOVER @ 

















“For Better Feet” —Free Booklet contains helpful infor- 
mation for foot sufferers. Also valuable foot exercises. 
Address Bauer & Black, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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The Mealy Bugs 
Visit Insectoria 


[ Continued from page 26 | 





almost concealed in the accumulation of 


fluff. 

Several days later one of the white 
heaps began to take on the shape and 
general appearance of an Eskimo’s igloo, 
and when I investigated I found it to be 
inhabited by naked infant bugs which, 
apparently, had just opened their eyes to 
the light of day. There was more or less 
activity about the little hut. Some of the 
infants were slowly pushing their way 
out of the door, while others strolled, 
leisurely, about the front yard. 


As I watched the movements of the 
little ones and wondered how anything so 





small could be endowed with life, I | 


chanced to recall what the florist had 
said about the youngsters eating their 
mothers. He had based his conclusions 
upon finding little ones in balls of fluff 
which he took to be the mother mealy 
bugs and which, when examined, failed 
to reveal any part of the mother insect 
except her garments. 

It seemed a trifle uncanny, and I 
thought that it was not strange the 
florist, who was much too busy extermi- 
nating mealy bugs to study their eccen- 
tricities, should have been so deceived. 
The nest which housed the babes, how- 
ever, was not the carcass of their mother 
but merely the maternity garments of the 
adult who had crawled off, probably to 
die, after the birth of her young. Further- 
more, it would have been impossible for 


the little bugs to have devoured the body | 


of the parent since their mouths con- 


sisted merely of little sucking beaks, fit | 


for taking food in liquid form only. 


Ir seems that the tribe is divided into | 


two general groups which are classified | 


according to the style of their clothing. 
The affluent ones who can afford to 
waste perfectly good material in the form 
of long trains to their gowns are put down 
in the bug register as “long-tailed” mealy 
bugs, while the others are classified as 
“ short-tailed.” 

About all the little bug has to boast 
about at the beginning is a tiny but 
highly efficient proboscis thru which it 





draws sustenance from the plant host. | 


As it develops, however, it learns the wax- 


making trade and eventually clothes itself 


in the product of its own industry. 
In due time the bugs begin making the 


| fluffy white heaps under them, and it is 


in these downy cradles that the babies 
spend the first few days of their lives, 
e, as it were, to go out to 
face the vicissitudes of an unknown and 
unsympathetic world. 


THE meal y-bug family grew and thrived 
and reproduced abundantly. They liked 
the warm atmosphere of their new home 
and feasted upon the palatable sap of the 
coleus, but there came the day when dis- 
aster stalked their colony and filled their 
hearts with woe and consternation. With 
so many mouths to feed they found them- 
selves face to face with a shortage of food, 
and big bugs and little ones had to go to 


| bed, night after night, without any sup- 
| per. T he once debonair coleus had been 
| drained of its sap and the stalk was shriv- 


COT 


OIL-O-MATIC 





Still at All-Time Lowest Price 
Easiest Terms... ACT NOW! 


You can still get genuine Oil-O-Matic 
“heat without ad or worry” installed 
in your present furnace or boiler at 
lowest cost in history. Banish the coal 
shovel and save money besides ! 
Oil-O-Matic heats more homes than 
any other oil burner in the world! Costs 
less to operate than nation-wide aver- 
age cost of toilsome, dirty hand-firing! 
Uses heavy oils—lowest cost and ric +h- 
est in heat-units, by U. S. Gov't tests. 
New, Revolutionary Water Heater! 
Horizontal boiler, triple flame travel, cuts cost 
. of hot water 3 to Yg—supplies plenty of hot 
water for baths, kitchen and laundry use. Low 
Price, Easy Terms. See your nearest Oil-O-Matic 


dealer today, or write Wittiams O1-O-Matic 
Heatinc Corporation, Bloomington, Illinois, 


WILLIAMS 


[LO-MAT 


HEATING 








DEATH NOTICE FOR 


ANTS 


KILL THEM IN THE NEST! 


-inexpensive 


ANTROL is safe. .sure. .quick.. easy . 
.-proved in a million homes. Antrol syrup kills the 
queen and whole ant family—the only lasting way. 
NEW LOW PRICES now at seed, drug, hard- 
ware stores. Write Antrol, Dept. 33,651 [mpe rial St. op 
Los Angeles, for free pamphlet on pest control. 
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MOUNTAIN MIST 


QUILTING. ‘COTTON 
@ The perfect filling for quilts 
@ At dry goods and department stores 


THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO. 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


QU oe 1 ef ni it 1151 mee 5 
Shampoo Regularly with 
CUTICURA SOAP 
Precede by Applications of 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Gatienea,” Dept. 13K, Malden, Mass. 
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u u ud un u UR 
50 roots, assorted colors, $1.00, sent 
IRIS postage collect. Catalog free, of 500 
varieties with colors, heights and 


blooming dates given. panies, Blackmore and 
Langdon strain, | doz. from 2 in. pots, $1 postpaid. 
Seed, !0c per package. W.R.LeGron, 132 Amberst Drive, Tolede,Ohie 
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eled and black. Its two remaining leaves 
hung limply at its side, and the mealy 
bugs searched, vainly, for sustenance. 

Hunger was gnawing at their vitals. 
They must press on! Down the side of the 
pot they went, then out upon the cold 
sill. Some ventured into the space be- 
tween the window and the sill; others 
crawled down the side of the wall. The 





migration was on in earnest—a migration | 


which could lead only to certain death by 
exposure or starvation. 


ENTOMOLOGISTS bring us strange 
stories of the members of the Coccid fam- 
ily, which includes not only the various 
species of mealy bugs but the many dif- 
ferent kinds of scale insects, as well. For 
instance, they tell us that the males are 
always winged insects. They have no 


mouths and consequently only a few | 
hours or days to live in the adult stage. | 


And, stranger still, it is believed that in 
some species there are no papas at all. 
Then there is the famous San José 


scale, that wicked little insect which came | 


over from the Orient and threatened to 
destroy the peach and plum orchards of 
California and later spread to all parts of 
the United States and Canada as well. 
Early in the spring the females give birth 
to living young continuously for about 
six weeks, dying from exhaustion at the 
end of that period. The scale youngsters, 
tiny yellow-orange creatures with eyes, 
antennae, and legs, crawl out from under 
the parent scale and scamper about for a 
few hours, over the trunk and branches of 
the home tree. Soon they settle down, 
work their long, sucking beaks into the 
bark, curl their legs and antennae under 
them, and begin to manufacture wax. This 
substance, which oozes out of their bodies, 
mats and melts together until it forms a 
shiny, flat armor, and it is said that with- 
in two days the insects are concealed by a 
white or grayish white scale. 


THe insects grow and molt under their 
scales and for a while the sexes look alike. 
Eventually the males develop wings, but 
the poor little lady scales lose their legs 


their antennae, even their eyes, and de- | 


generate into tiny disks, capable only of 
sucking sap and reproducing. 

There is the fluted, or cottony, cushion- 
scale which had evil designs upon the 
California orange groves until someone 
hit upon the plan of importing the Aus- 
tralian ladybird beetle, the dominating 
enemy in its original home, and there are 
other scales which attack the olive, ole- 
ander, maple, pine, apple, and a host of 


other trees and plants. In fact, there are | 
said to be 1,450 known species of the 


Coccid family, 385 of which are doing a 
thriving business in the country. 


THE strength of the Coccids lies entirely | 


in their numbers, reproducing so rapidly 


that man, with all his science and inven- | 


tion, can scarcely keep up with them. It 


is only by orchard fumigation, by strong | 


washes and frequent spraying, and by 


rigid government inspection that these | 
| from the shelf. Try it! You'll like it. 


can be exterminated in the localities where | 


troublesome citizens of the insect world 


they are prevalent. 

Those species attacking house plants 
can be controlled by spraying the plants 
with water applied with as much force as 
plants will bear without injury to the 
leaves, and with frequent spraying with 
preparations you may purchase from your 
seedsmen and druggists. 





AVE YOU ever wondered what the smiles 
H of youth are made of? We know! Pro- 
teins, for one thing. Carbohydrates, minerals, 
and vitamins. Vital food elements—the very 
things you find in such abundance in that 
| vitally different food, Shredded Wheat. Na- 
ture stores whole wheat with natural energy, 
and Shredded Wheat is a// the wheat—noth- 
ing added, nothing taken away—baked in de- 
licious, easily digestible form. Golden brown 
biscuits that delight the palate! Ready-cooked, 
ready-to-eat. Eat Shredded Wheat with milk 
or cream, with fruit from the tree or fruit 





Millions do! 


SHREDDED 











W hen you see Niagara Falls 


+ 
7 


on the package, youKNOW (in 
you have Shredded Wheat, ‘wil 


WHEAT 








A product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY “Uneeda Bakers” 
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THERE will be inspirational ideas and money-sav- 


ing plans aplenty in your September issue of Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens. 


In his Diary of a Plain Dirt Gardener, Harry 
O’Brien offers innumerable reminders and sugges- 
tions that you will find ever so helpful. What to Do 
in the Lali will bring dozens of ideas for enjoying 
your garden right up to snow time. 


You'll enjoy, too, the discussion of evergreens and 
how they can enliven your winter landscape—if 
planted correctly NOW. Glass Curtains, another 
“how-to” feature, suggests fresh color and charm for 
winter rooms. And Nick steals the last word from 
Anna in It’s News to Me as he tells her about a clever 
recreation room. There are hundreds more ideas, of 
course, on child training, cooking, remodeling, and 
many other subjects. 


A friend will be grateful for the suggestion that he 
subscribe to be sure of receiving the September issue. 
If you will forward his $1 remittance for a two-year 
subscription, we will show our gratitude by sending 
both you and your friend a FREE copy of My Gar- 
den Helper, a 160 page garden calendar-guide con- 
taining many illustrations, suggestions, and reminders 
for every month thruout the year. 








@ You will find a blank 
enclosed in this issue 
for your convenience 
in ordering My Garden 
Helper. Simply fill it 
out, attach remittance 
and mark ‘“‘FREE 
books wanted” upon it. 
Then, to be sure ca 
your co romptly, 
mail a w ank PO. 
DAY to Better Homes 
& Gardens, 5308 Mere- 
dith Building, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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August Calls for 
Frozen Dishes! 


Send for Recipes 
from Your Home 


Service Bureau 
. 


Your automatic refrigerator is a com- 
fort all the year around, but it is a special 
joy in August—when frozen dishes are the 
ideal solution to your daily menus for family 
meals nearly every day of the month! Send 
for the Better Homes & Gardens booklet 
“Best Frozen Dishes’ today. It will bring 
you dozens of new recipes for frozen des- 
serts, salads, appetizers, and main dishes, 
and it costs only 10c a copy. Other booklets 
you'll want: 


Thirty Plate Dinners for Summer Evenings. Thousands 
of homemakers are using this good booklet this 
summer to help them prepare easy and delightful 
summer meals. 15c. 

Best Pickle Recipes. One of the most popular booklets 
Better Homes & Gardens has ever published. 10c. 

Best Conserves, Jams, and Jellies. You'll want this 
booklet for your canning and preserving. 10c. 

The Children’s Party Book. Suggestions for games, 
decorations, and refreshments for a dozen amusing 
children’s parties. 25c. 

The Physical Care and Habit Training of the Pre- 
School Child. 50c. 

The Mental Health of the Child. Two ezcellent books 
for the mother of young children, written by Gladys 
Denny Shultz. They can be used by child-study 
clubs, too. 50c. 

Better Homes & Gardens’ Simplified Family Budget 
Book. It will help you place your family finances 
on a sound basis. 25c. 

Walls, Floors, and Ceilings. Valuable suggestions for 
finishes, ials, and colors. 25c. 

Furniture Arrangement and Balance. This booklet will 
help you arrange furniture in the most charming 
way. 25c. 

Program Suggestions for Music-Study Groups. Atten- 
tion, music-lovers! This booklet | Be just been re- 
duced to 5c. It contains 12 carefully selected pro- 
grams for a year’s study by music clubs. It has 
additional valuable information, too, including the 
birth dates of 81 composers, listed by months for 
reference. 5c. 


Garden Leaflets 
(All 4c each) 

B-G-43 How to Judge the Home Grounds. Score cards 
for yard-and-garden contests. 

B-G-86 Good Garden Combinations for Each Season. 

B-G-59 How to Grow Currants and Gooseberries. 

B-G-37 What You Should Know About Dablias. 

B-G-81 How to Succeed With Evergreens. Choosing 
sorts, planting, pruning, watering, winter 
protection, and pests. 

B-G-23 How to Arrange Cutflowers. Choosing a con- 
tainer, harmony in color, texture, and shape, 
together with a discussion of how to arrange 
flowers. 

B-G-75 Essentials of Gladiolus-Growing. 

B-G-45 Flower Enemies and How to Fight Them. 

B-G-88 A Planting Plan for a Fan’s Garden. A weil- 
developed n for the garden of a rose, iris, 
peony, perennial, and bird-lover. 

B-G-24 How to Make a Nature Trail. Reason for 
Nature trail and how to develop it, with sug- 
gestions for labels, materials, and references. 

B-G-39 Your Peony Questions Answered. 

B-G-76 Plants Poisonous to the Touch. How to recog- 
nize them and how to treat infections. 

B-G-92 How to Build a Rock Garden. 

B-G-54 How to Make a Base for Your Sundial. 

B-G-58 How to Grow Raspberries and Blackberries. 

B-G- 3 Plants for Shady Places. Lists of shrubs, vines, 
trees, and evergreens. 


Every Home Needs This Scrapbook! 


Every gardened home will find a dozen 
ood uses for the Better Homes & Gardens 
Scrapbook. First of all, it’s designed to hold 
Better Homes & Gardens leaflets. Then there 
are 11 index tabs, on which you may letter 
your own classifications, and an extra- 
sturdy envelope in which you may file 
clippings and notes until you have time to 
put them in the book under their proper 
classification. The Scrapbook costs 75c 
complete—60c without the index tabs. Send 
for yours today! Address all orders to The 
Home Service Bureau, 5408 Meredith Build- 


ing, 
Better Homes & Gardens 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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$50 


A for a Pound 
“se A of Tea 


\Roops Romances 


“we, Rabid ade: 





A LITTLE more than a century after 
Columbus discovered America, sailing 
ships from out the East brought to Lon- 
don a brand-new beverage called “Cha” 
Chinese for Tea. It brought $50 a pound. 
Not new to the Chinese—it had been 


their favorite drink since Shén-nung (em- | 


peror of China) discovered it 2800 years 
preceding Christ’s birth—“Cha” was now 
more than 44 centuries old. 

In the eighteenth century cabinetmak- 
ers were designing tea containers that vied 
in loveliness with jewel caskets. These 
were fitted with lock and key and kept 
in the parlor. 

Altho Japan, Ceylon, China, British 
India, and the Dutch East Indies ship 
tea to the United States, our largest im- 
portation of the 87,000,000 pounds we 
consume yearly comes from Great Britain. 

Grown on a shrub which is always green 
and kept to 3 or 4 feet high by pruning, 
the standard “pluck” of tea leaves is the 
tip of the shoot containing two leaves 
and the terminal bud. 

Green tea is made by first drying freshly 
picked leaves, then heating them below 
the boiling point of water, stirring all 
the time. Leaves for black tea are first 
withered until soft, then piled in heaps 
to ferment, and finally roasted. And 
how they shrink! It takes 4 pounds of 
leaves to make 1 pound of tea. 

Having friends in to tea in Japan calls 
for special ceremony: Each person sits on 
the floor in a small room reached thru the 
garden, and the teacup must be drained 
in 344 sips, the last half-sip being inhaled 
loudly. Meanwhile each thinks upon “‘the 
beautiful in the daily routine of everyday 
life” (washing dishes, cleaning house, 
cooking, planting gardens, and the like.) 





Four Screws 
and It’s Installed! 


[ Continued from page 24] 


to the end of the bathtub panel and at 
the ceiling. This paneling can be continued 
around the entire room if desired at ex- 
tremely reasonable cost. The panels are 
made of rust-resisting steel, insulated 
against moisture and sound, and finished 
with a baked lacquer as durable as auto- 
mobile finish. Furnished 8 feet high, the 
panels can be removed and all piping 
easily reached at all times. 

If the ceiling height is greater than 8 
feet, a carpenter can easily make a simple 
extension for little cost. It would merely 
be a three-sided shell, following the con- 
tour of the unit and built up from its top 
to the ceiling and fixed in place with a 
molding. Or, if you wish this shell can be 
purchased built to your specifications. 
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FOR A BEDROOM—that 
is small and sunny. This 
Imperial Glenfast No. 3733 
would be excellent. But let 
Jean McLain tell you ex- 
actly what Imperial pat- 
tern you should use. 
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FOR A BREAKFAST 
ROOM—that has no sun, 
this bright Imperial Glen- 
fast No. 3363 is ideal. To 
be sure of the right chose 
for your room get Jean 
McLain's expert advice 
Free. 


Please use the cou 


She has such a wide range of attractive designs 
from which to choose—and can suggest a paper to 
suit your purse, as well as your room. 


Miss McLain will send you actual samples of the 
papers and tell you where you can get Imperial 
Wallpapers in your community. 


Imperial Wallpapers are designed by expert deco- 


rative artists. The patterns are au- 
thoritative, and the quality is out- 
standing. Every Imperial Paper 
marked Glenfast or Glencraft es 
non-fading properties which meet or 
exceed U. na specifica- 
tions. 


Please fill out the coupon today and 
get Miss McLain’s suggestions with- 
out cost or obligation. We will also 
send you our booklet, Good Taste in 
Wall Decoration—a very helpful 
guide in selecting wallpaper. Im- 
perial Paper and Color Corporation, 
Glens Falls, New York. 





Jean McLain has used Imperial Glencraft No. 3663 in decorating this charming living room. 


The Right Wallpaper Makes the Room 


Jean McLain will help you choose the right 
paper. Her expert decorating service is Free. 


Papering costs so little, and clean, new wallpaper does so much to 
freshen up an old room, that you may easily save money by papering 
now and postponing the day when you want todo over the whole room. 


Jean McLain can be of real help, and her services will cost you nothing. 
yn to describe the room and Miss McLain will be 
able to recommend an Imperial Wallpaper that will be just perfect for it. 


4 ~ 
w 


FOR A DINING ROOM—of 
sunny exposure, the cool color- 
ings of Imperial Glenfast No 
3273 would be charming. Bus 
why not ask Jean McLain to 
tell you Free what's best for 
your room? 





FOR A HALL—of northern 
exposure, the bright colorings of 
Imperial Glenfast Ne. 3373 
would add a ray of sunshine 
But, since Jean McLain's ad- 
vice is Free in this matter, why 
not ask her? 


I'M)PERIAL 


alipyptna 


GLENFAST .~ GLENCRAFT 


BOTH OF WHICH ARE GUAR- 
ANTEED FAST TO LIGHT 





0 Sun Room (J Bath (2 Kitchen 2] 


— McLain, c/o Imperial Paper and Color Corporation, Dept.B 1, Glens Falls, New York 
lease send Imperial Wallpaper Scheme at no charge to me (1). Please send your booklet 1) 
I expect to paper my Living Room (1) Dining Room () Hall () Bedroom (whose?) 


The 


Room is Large () Medium () Small () Sunny () Dark (). The Furnishings of the Room arc 


ID os no os0n wae katalon Color scheme preferred . 
i 400 ¢hindsknessoe ene 
ree roe Street and Number. 
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SAVES 
MONEY 


on each glass 
of prize jelly! 


No fruit juices boil 
away, Michigan Jelly 
Champion explains— 
far finer flavor, too, 
with these recipes 


UST think! I 
boil my jelly 
only 4% minute, and 
few of my jams 
more than 1 min- 
ute,” says Mrs. H. 
G. Wickwire, win- 
ner of 20 prizes at the 
Michigan StateFair. 
“But that is all that is necessary 
when Certo and the Certo recipes are 
used. Fruit juices do not have time to 
boil away, and so I get half again more 
glasses. Moreover, the flavor, color 
and texture are far better. See what 
wonderfully improved jellies and jams 
you, too, will get 
with Certo.” At (7777) 
all grocers. A Peal 
product of Gen- 
eral Foods. 














FREE RECIPE BOOKLET — 


89 *: Recipes under label 
every Certo bottle 








Undermine 
Your Dog’s 
HE A LTH! 








Nee 
KILL THEM with 
GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA SOAP" 
Kills fleas and lice, promotes healing of sores 
and thoroughly cleanses the coat. Cake 25¢. 
GLOVER’S FLEAand INSECT POWDER 
This non-poisonous insecticide contains only 
commercially pure Pyrethrum Flowers (no 
filler added). The U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


recommends Pyrethrum Flowers to kill fleas and lice 
on dogs, cats and other animals. The best we 
money can buy. Large can 50¢. Glover’s 
Medicines are on sale at all Drug, Dept., | 
Sporting Goods stores and Pet Shops. aes, 


Glover’s 48 page Dog Book. 
Ask your dealer for a copy or 
write direct to H. CLAY GLOVER 

., Inc., Box E, 119 Fifth Ave., New York 


‘GLOVER’ S 









IMPERIAL 


ANIMAL MEDICINES 
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We All Make Mistakes | 


| Continued from page 23 | 


an extra job of trimming the grass. They 
interfere with the cool sweep of the green 
lawn. Really, they are giant weeds in a | 
way—for a weed is a plant out of place. 

3. Surely the fan-shaped trellis rising 
perpendicularly from the soil lacks an ap- 
pearance of naturalness. Vines should 
grow on houses, on fences, or over arches, 
but they surely should not rise abruptly 
from the lawn, in which case they re- 
semble the noted Indian rope trick, and 
seem like magicians’ hokus pokus. 

4. Bird-baths should be placed with 
some seclusion so that the birds will go 
fearlessly to them. And sundials are prop- 
erly used as central features in formal 
gardens or related to the general plan. 
Neither should be detached, showy ob- 
jects unrelated to the paths and the gar- 
dens. Many times I have seen sundials 
placed in the shade. 

5. The little Norway Spruce and pines 
which one can pick up on the bargain 
counters at the nurseries look so innocent 
and one never guesses that they are going 
to become big trees and cover the windows 
of the house. The superior types of juni- 
pers, Retinospora, arborvitae, and ever- 
greens of similar slow growth are the only 
ones to use as a foundation planting un- | 
less you are a real disciplining type of 
person. Most of the treelike plants could 
be kept low if they were pruned to stay 
in their places, but firs, pines, and 
spruces are not generally recommended 
yes the foundations of our homes. 

An unwise builder places the side- 
walk against the foundation of a house so 
that forever and a day one half of the 
house must remain unplanted—naked. 

7. We may love a gate, but I venture 
that the footsteps will extend around the 
end of this projection from the eaves be- 
cduse it is too much bother to open the 
gate. Therefore, this extension of the 
eaves is a meaningless, unattractive addi- 
tion to the architecture. Why have a gate 
which does not satisfy a need? 

8. We know that a curved line is a line 
of grace. Even so, walks should be direct. 
Consequently, such a front walk leading 
to a house merely cuts the lawn in half and 
is seldom used, for it has been placed not 
where people walk but where we hope 
they will walk. Walks should be laid only | 
to protect the sod against destruction. | 
All callers at this house use the drive and | 
then cut across in front of the trellis. 

Among the other incorrect features 
of this walk is that it meets the main walk 
at an acute angle, leaving an awkward 
point at the right on which the sod will 
always be tramped. Walks should flow 
into each other, giving an opportunity for 
traffic in both directions. 

10. The low planting on each side of 
the walk and drive going to the garage 
gives these two features undue emphasis. 
Sidewalks are necessary evils and should 
not be accented by the use of flower beds, 
sea shells, or white-washed stones. 

1. Some persons never learn to back a 
car. Moral—why was the garage located 
so far back on the lot. Many square yards 
of garden area have been wasted in bare, 
uninteresting driveways. My own garage 
is so located, so I know whereof I speak. 

12. A large area is here devoted to 
gooseberry and currant bushes which 

















KILL ANTS 


OVERNIGHT! 








IN LAWN OR GARDEN 
—For quick results simply mix 
Ever Green in soapy water and 
pour down openings in ant 
hills. If you can’t find the nests, 
spray the runways with the 
solution and drench both 
ends. You won't see any ants 
the next day. 


IN THE HOUSE —Ever 
Green is non-poisonous. Can 
be used safely and effectively in 
pantry, kitchen and refriger- 
ator — wherever you see ants. 

On sale at hardware, drug, 
department, seed stores, and 
florists. McLaughlin Gormley 
King Company, Minneapolis. 


P. $.—35c bottle also makes 
6 gallons of pyrethrum spray 
for insects as recommended in 
the pamphlet “My Better 
Homes and Gardens Helper.” 
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KILLS ANTS AND GARDEN INSECTS 





National favorites, 1932. Five first awards 
29th Annual Exhibit, American Peony Society 
James Boyd Memorial —American Home 
Achievement Medal. Six first awards, North- 
west Peony Show. Triumph of 66 years’ inten- 
sive peony culture. 

H SEND FOR NEW FALL ae tae 200 





colors—ea " midseason, late. New French 
Own-Root Lilacs — Iris, Phlox, Delphinium, 
Oriental Poppies. Sensational values. Write. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ine. 
131 E. Division Faribault, Minn. 
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Says bm 





“My Garden Helper 
is a crackerjack handy manual of dirt gar- 
den information!” Your 160-page copy 
FREE if you send in a 2-year ($1) subscrip- 
tion for a friend--who will also receive a free 
copy. Please mark “books wanted” on en- 
closed blank. 


BETTER Homes @& GARDENS 
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Unlabeled, Amber, Dream, Ambassadeur, others 
of equal merit. 
FIVE CHOICE PEONIES—$1 
Ed. Superba, tose; S. B. Anthony, white: H. F. 
Reddick, crimson; Chas. Verdier, deep rose; La 
Perle, light pink. ' Postpaid in the U. s. 
FREE CATALOG listing hundreds of bargains in Irises, 
Peonies, Perennials and Bulbs sent on request. 


The PFEIFFER Nursery, Dept. B Winona, Minn. 











Squabs Pay—F REE Book 


Make money raising PR Royal WK Squabe cream of poultry, 
get double chicken prices. Steady income. Raised in weeks. 
Send 4 si stamps postage for new free 68-p book, how breed 
and sell; good wo which never fails; 33d year. Write to 






PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., G00 HSt., Melrose, Mass. 
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House at Beaumont, Tex. Architects,B. E. Irby and 
H.R. Woodside. Painted with Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE 


Don’t Be Fooled 


by FALSE Economy 


ow-grade house paints are ‘‘cheap”’ because they are 

often more than half volatile distillates, water used 
as an adulterant, and inert fillers substituted for pig- 
ments. Such paints form a thin, temporary paint film 
which soon cracks and peels with exposure, and must 
be removed. 


Don’t be fooled by false economy. Paint with 
Cabot’s Collopakes the first time. These colloidal col- 
ors, made by an exclusive process, contain a very high 
proportion of film-forming oils and solids and no water 
or other adulterants. They form a thick, tough coating 
on any building material, maintaining their protection 
and color for many years. Mail the coupon below today. 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


For Every” Paint Use 


141 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturing Chemists nc P 


Please send me Color Card and full description of 
Cabot's Collopakes. 


Name .......... 








Your dog hopes 
you read this! 


“In canine nutrition horse meat has a 
higher nutritive (biological) value than the 
best quality meat commonly used.” 
Dr. Laurenz Harris, (Eminent bio-chemist) 
Science knows that the dog prefers and thrives 
best on the meat ofthe horse. And only this highly 
nutritious meat—fresh and U.S. Inspected—goes 
into Ken-L-Ration. Quality dealers recommend 
and sell Ken-L-Ration. Avoid substitutes. 





— i See our display at the Century of 
ex | Ramos, Progress Exposition in Chicago 

| hg 9 CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 

ie ee 1 91 Peoples Ave. Rockford, II, 
SP 


¢ KEN-]- RATION 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 
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Describes the best Tulips, 

Daffodils, Hyacinths, Lilies, Iris, Peonies, 

ete., with illustrations and directions. 

Write for this valuable free Bulb Book. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 

317 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 





might easily be used as hedges to surround 
a vegetable garden or act as a boundary 
line at the rear of the lot. Most of us have 
such tiny places that every inch counts. 

13. There are now so many ways of 
disposing of clothes lines that there is no 
need to string neck-catching wires across 
the yard. How high are yours? 

14. A pergola, of course, is essentially a 
series of arches connected by lattice. And 
when rightly used it should lead to or from 
some feature of the garden, but it should 
not stand in the open, unrelated to the 
house and to the garden. Pergolas can be 
lovely, leafy bowers leading from the 
house, or act as a terminal motif. 
| 15. Such a heart-shaped pool is never 








| found in Nature. It does not possess the | 


geometric lines of a circle, oval, or rec- 
tangle, which are adapted to formal gar- 
dens only. Nor does it possess the infor- 
mality of a pool which we so much admire 
in Nature. It lacks a natural background 
and would hardly please us the third year 
after it was built. 

16. Arockery such as this is of the type 
which cannot be classified either as a 


rockeries were discussed in the March 
issue of Better Homes & Gardens, page 10. 

17. Of course, many of us want to grow 
fresh vegetables for our tables. But a 
vegetable garden in this or like locations 
merely cuts into the garden area and is 
unrelated to the house. 





the gift plants from the neighbors but has 
no relationship to the rest of the outdoor 
living-room. 

19. Such a formal garden is just one 
more feature added to an already over- 
crowded back yard. It might be used if 
you were willing to eliminate the pool and 
the rockery. It is too small for beds with 


real eyefuls of color. 


20. It may be democratic for us to eli- 
minate all fences, hedges, and shrub bor- 
ders surrounding a yard, but I am sure we 
are a lot more comfortable when we have 
a little more inclosure and some privacy. 

21. Arches should be used to frame 
vistas and should bear a reasonable re- 
lationship to the garden. 


We HAVE concentrated entirely too 
much attention upon the poorly planned 
yard. Let us turn our attention now on the 
lovely planting shown in the lower picture 
on page 23. Without taking up the fea- 
tures one by one, we readily see that the 
foundation planting adds to the beauty of 
the architecture. Slow-growing evergreens 
and the choicest of shrubs have been se- 
lected. Some of them with more horizontal 
branching help harmonize the man-made 


natural greensward. 

The more spacious back yard now be- 
comes an outdoor living-room—peaceful 
and secluded. The pool sits naturally in 
its corner. The pergola serves as a termi- 
nal vista from the windows of the house. 
The vegetable garden knows its place. A 
tiny service area is large enough for a 
clothes drier and a sandbox. The garage 
is convenient to the house as well as to 
the street and allows ample space for ad- 
ditional perennials and annuals, and an 
abundance of shrubs to attract the birds 
and frame the garden picture. 

And when you couldn’t make the “q” 
correctly in “squirrel” the first time, your 
teacher said, “If at first you don’t suc- 





ceed, try, try again.” 


18. Obviously, such a flower bed has | 
only one excuse for being: It is used for | 





copy of Nature or as a work of art. Such | 











architecture of the house without the | 
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AuTOMATIC 
REFRIGERATOR 
OwNneERs... 


ONLY ONE 
STIRRING! 





New Ways 
to Make 


rr 


At Last! Easy, economical recipes that 
give you marvelous ice cream texture— 
creamy-smooth (no splintery crystals) 
—just perfect! Here’s one: 


FRESH PEACH ICE CREAM 
2§ cup Eagle Brand 1 cup crushed fresh 


Sweetened Con- peaches 
densed Milk \% cup confectioners 
14 cup water (4X) sugar 


1 cup whipping cream 


Blend Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed 
Milk and water thoroughly. Add peaches which 
have been crushed and sweetened with sugar. 
Chill. Whip cream to custard-like consistency, 
and fold into chilled mixture. Pour into freez- 
ing pan. Place in freezing unit. After mixture 
has frozen to a stiff mush (one to two hours) 
remove from refrigerator. Scrape mixture from 
sides and bottom of pan. Beat two minutes. 
Smooth out and replace in freezing unit for one 
hour, or until frozen for serving. (Two to five 
hours, total freezing time.) Serves 6. 


@® Caution—be sure to use Sweetened 
Condensed Milk — Evaporated Milk 
will not work. Ask for Eagle Brand. 


FREE! 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, Dept.246 

350 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me—FREE—~your book of dozens 
of automatic refrigerator recipes. 


Automatic Refrigerator 
Recipe Book! 





Name ott-e 


Address : (= 
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State 


City 
(Print name and address plainly) 
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ALONG THE GARDEN PATH 


WHEN grand old Mother Nature pulls down the shades 
of night, she does it ever so gently. It is not like the sudden 
turning on and off of a light. The sun sinks and then comes 
a quiet hour in which we are prepared for the peacefulness 
of the night. 

As we sit in our gardens the scene about us changes gradu- 
ally. Some prominent features gradually lose their outlines; 
others seem more luminous and prominent. Then all is 
darkness and all we see are our shrubs and trees silhouetted 
against the sky. It is then that our thoughts roam far and 
wide. We say to ourselves, 

“How did all this beauty come 


Dip you ever notice the seedpod of the yucca, or Adams- 
needle? It always has a worm hole in it. Have you wondered 
why? Here is the romantic story of the partnership between 
the tiny white Pronuba Moth and the glorious white yucca: 
At night the female moth comes from her cavern home in 
the soil and flies to the ivory altar of the yucca, where she 
pierces a hole in the pistil and lays an egg. But some strange 
instinct also leads her to make a ball of pollen from the 
yucca, which she inserts into the hollow pistil. By so doing 
she causes to be formed seeds which will feed her young 
when they have hatched from 

the egg. No, it is no use trying 





into this one night?”’ And from 
thoughts of beauty we begin to 
question everything about our 
gardens. Here are some re- 
curring thoughts that came to 
my mind the other night: 


Wauy do leaves go to sleep? 
We have all noted that a great 
many members of the pea and 
clover family, as well as oxalis, 
close their leaves at nightfall, 
and when we ask the sage bota- 
nists why, they answer that 
the leaves lose some of the 
moisture as soon as the light 
wanes at the end of day. And 
in losing it each cell within the 
leaf droops just enough to fold 
the leaf. Of course it isn’t true 


to spray yuccas to prevent the 
seedpods from Secunsion 
wormy. There is none which 
is not wormy. 


SUNSHINE is no doubt one 
of the leading factors in the 
opening time of flowers. But 
temperature and humidity also 
have much to do with it. You 
will note, then, that we have 
said that flowers open at cer- 
tain times of the day, but we 
have not explained why. The 
greatest scientists are still 
puzzled and merely say that 
there is a rhythm in Nature. 
Some flowers live only a few 
hours. The morning-glory and 
the tigerflower are two notable 








that leaves sleep in the same 
way that we sleep. 


Nf HY do certain flowers open 


Condensed Timetable 
of Flowerland 


examples. Wild roses usually 
live 2 days, and some orchids 
remain open for 6 weeks. 





at definite times during the 
day? Thruout all Nature there 
is a time for everything, and 
within our plants there are al- 
ways periods of growth as well 
as periods of fruitfulness, and 
then preparation for another 
day or month or year. Some of 
our flowers open in the early 
morning, some late in the aft- 
ernoon; others at dusk, as the 
evening-primrose, and the 
Nightblooming Cereus just be- 
fore midnight, closing at about 
2 in the morning. It is doubt- 
ful whether some persons have 
really seen certain flowers at 
their best because they have 
not examined them after night- 
fall with their flashlight. 

As Mrs. Paul Briggs, Kansas 


Poppy 


Daylily 


Portulaca. 


Iceplant 
Star-of-Bethlehem 
Evening-primrose 
Four-o'clock . 
Moonflower.. . 


Jasmine Tobacco. . 


Nightblooming Cereus 


READ ACROSS 


Meadow Vegetable-oyster . 


Morning-giory.........%.. 


Waterlily, White. ....... 


Nightblooming Catchfly.. 


Te length of life often de- 
pends upon how soon an insect 
6 visits the flower, for when it 
carries the pollen to the pistil 
6:30 of any flower, that flower soon 
11 wilts. You have often noticed 
8 that a florist removes the yel- 
low stamens from Easter Lilies, 
4 and for two reasons: First, the 
4:30 yellow pollen stains the pristine 
4 white flowers, and secondly, he 
desires to prevent pollination, 
which immediately causes the 
flowers to droop and die. 


OPEN CLOSE 





Whuy do chrysanthemums 
bloom in the fall, whereas peo- 
nies bloom near Memorial 
Day? Some few years ago it 


11:45 was discovered that many of 








City, Missouri, remarks, “The 
Jasmine Tobacco (Nicotiana 
affinis) gleams in the moon- 
light. The perfume is strong, 
for at 8:30 the white stars be- 
gin to open, but as daylight 


A. M. in light face. 





P. M. in dark face. 

Each flower aims to be on time. But we shall not 
be responsible for the late Benge of any flower or 
for its early closing caused b 


our flowers bloom only during 
short days. This explains why 
poinsettias bloom near the 
shortest days of the year, 
whereas the peonies bloom dur- 
ing our longest days. 


y climatic conditions. 








nears and at the approach of 
the early morning light in the 
eastern sky the fragrance wanes and the blossoms hang life- 
less from the stem, their starlike faces dulled and worn like 
tired beauties. 

“The moonflower rides high in brilliant beauty atop the 
trellis. The moon itself looks down on its protege that wor- 
ships from afar. The wierdness of the hour is enhanced by 
the eerie whiteness of these large blossoms that close at 
daylight. There must be fairies and elves in the garden, as 
the feiny rings can be found in the morning in beds and 
borders where they danced in the moonlight.” 


.now show the daintiness of their flowers.” 


With annuals such as mari- 
golds and cosmos, long days 
cause growth. Then as the days become slightly shorter the 
plants come into bloom. Every annual has its day. 


Bur we have mused long and late. As Mrs. Briggs says, 
“Soon the birds in the garden will start their songs, and as 
day breaks color appears along the borders and every thing 
takes definite form. A most inspiring change has come. Gold 


and red here and there, and the lowly AMGak- 


plants that were not seen in the dim light 
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